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HOSE who know his TOM 

SAWYER or HUCK FINN 
look upon Mark Twain as a 
great boys’ writer; those who 
have read only his JOAN OF 
ARC or THE PRINCE AND 
THE PAUPER think of him as 
a great romancer; those who 
are acquainted only with 
INNOCENTS ABROAD or 
ROUGHING IT think of him 
as inexpressibly funny; those 
who are familiar only with his 
essays look upon him as a sane 
and indignant foe of hypoc- 
risy; those who have read only 
his short stories, such as A 
DEATH DISK, think of him 
as a master of pathos; but 
those only who have read ALL 
these books know or can real- 
ize the transcendent genius of 
MARK TWAIN, those only can 
comprehend the limits of in- 
tellectual effort, those alone 
know that Mark Twain the 
philosopher, Mark Twain the 
humorist, Mark Twain the 
dreamer, and Mark Twain the 
reformer, are all but parts of 
the greatest American of his 
time. 


Hitherto the cheapest set of 


MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, in 
uniform binding, cost $50.00. 


The Author’s National Edi- 
tion cuts this price in half, 
yet the text of the two edi- 
tions is word for word the 
same. 


The books, twenty - five in 
number, are printed on white, antique wove paper of excellent quality. 
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Every Story 
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Please send me for examination, carriage 
free, a set of 


MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, 
Author’s National Edition, 


twenty-five volumes, cloth binding. It is understood I 
may retain the set for five days, and at the expiration of 
that time, if I do not care for the books, I will return them at 
your expense. If I keep the books, I will remit $2.00 a month 
until the full price, $25.00, has been paid, or, within thirty days, 
$23.75 as payment in full. 












others, are a feature. 






The binding is in rich red rep silk book cloth with title labels 
stamped in gold. This binding is of the material and work- 
manship customarily put on volumes made to sell for 
$1.50, and in wearing qualities this edition is all that 
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A NEW KIND OF FLYING BOAT 


This machine, invented by Glenn H. Curtiss, combines the advantages of a motor-boat and an aeroplane. In recent tests 
made on Lake Keuka, New York, it developed a water speed of fifty miles an hour and an air speed of sixty, carrying three 
persons. While other aeroplanes designed to fly over water have been primarily aircraft fitted with pontoons, the new 
Curtiss machine is both aeroplane and motor-boat. It is driven by an 80-horse-power motor and is 26 feet long by 3 feet wide 
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Comment 


The Conservative Candidate 

Winuiam H. Tarr takes his stand squarely as the 
conservative candidate for President of the United 
States. As such, he seeks the support of thought- 
ful, prudent citizens of all parties, saying: 

i know that in this wide country there are many 
who call themselves Democrats who view, with the 
same aversion that we Republicans do, the radical 
propositions of change in our form of government that 
are recklessly advanced to satisfy what is supposed to 
be popular clamor. They are men who revere the 
Constitution and the institutions of their government 
with all the love and respect that we could possibly 
have—men who deprecate disturbance in business con- 
ditions, and are yearning for that quiet from dema- 
vogie agitation which is essential to the enjoyment by 
the whole people of the great prosperity which the 
good crops and the present conditions ought to bring 
te us. ‘To them I appeal. 

This is honest and bold. Myr. Tarr’s idle par- 
tisan boasting, his portentous prognostication of 
“economic revolutions” and “business depres- 
sion” in the event of Republican defeat, his futile 
attempts to place Witson in the same category 
with Roosrve.t, his labored tariff expositions—all 
these may be ignored. 

The one overshadowing fact is that Mr. Tart 
draws the line between the two traditional political 
trends as sharply as it is drawn between British 
Unionist and British Liberal and bravely invites 
the judgment of the American people. 

He seeks no aid from self-called Progressives; 
he recognizes no great wrongs to be righted; he re- 
jects the plaint that the people require wider 
political opportunities; he scorns all new panaceas 
for real or fancied ills; he denounces agitation of 
whatever kind; he defies both quack and charlatan 
to label him a reactionary; he stakes everything 
upon the presumed desire of sober men for calmer 
polities, stable government, and business tran- 
quillity—all in the hope of resuscitation of com- 
mon prosperity. 

We pay fair tribute to the courage of President 
Tarr in paving the way for a thorough reorgani- 
zation of the Republican party upon a sound and 
enduring basis. 


The One Chance of the Republicans 

President Tarr’s speech of acceptance was a 
thoroughly characteristic utteranee, for in the 
course of it he was alternately at his strongest and 
at his weakest. He showed himself, as always, almost 
comically lacking in mere political smartness. He 
was lacking in more than that; he displayed, indeed, 
none of those oratorical and controversial resources 
which a political leader has a right to employ, and 
needs to employ, in times of political crises. He 
had no stirring war-ery to hearten his followers, 
and he rather amazingly neglected the opportuni- 
ties for attack and ridicule which were presented to 
him in the Roosrveit eandidacy and in certain 
ill-considered features of the Democratic platform. 
It may as well be conceded that the President’s 
strength does not consist in any kind of political 
skill, whether of the higher or the lower order. 

Yet none but very thoughtless Americans can 
fail to perceive very great strength in the Presi- 
dent’s position and in his straightforward state- 
ment of it. The weak places are obvious enough. 
The President is not a master of the tariff, and no 
one should be surprised at his again failing to de- 
fend convincingly the record and position of his 
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party on that issue, both of which the country has 
condemned. On that issue his fight was lost from 
the beginning. He does not strengthen it by re- 
vamping the old ery of “wolf,” and telling the 
country it will he frightened into a panic by its 
own action if it decides to eall the Democrats to 
power. That is no more impressive than the time- 
honored parade of Republican achievements. 
But the President 7s impressive, he comes un- 
pleasantly near being convineing, when he argues 
that an issue has been raised to which the tariff 
must be held secondary and subordinate. He is 
entirely convincing in his analysis of the causes of 
our present extraordinary restlessness and of the 
violent outery for unconsidered changes. He rises 
distinetly into statesmanship when he points out 
the danger of this course and the break with all 
the past which it involves. He puts his entire 
cause and his party’s cause into a single thought- 
compelling sentence when he says: 

The Republican party believes in progress along the 
lines upon which we have attained progress already. 

Is there, indeed, an issue between that kind of 
progress and scme other and untried kind? Is 
there, in other words, an issue between progress 
and revolution? Unquestionably, there has been 
an attempt to raise one. Many of us are now hop- 
ing that the attempt will soon prove to have failed. 
We are honing that the responsible leaders of the 
Democracy will effectively discountenance it and 
that the reckless leadership of the third-party 
movement will not alone avail to alter thus our 
entire political life. But we cannot yet be sure 
that theecrisis is averted. If it is not averted, if 
it again clearly impends, then the President and 
his party will have a chance which they do not 
now seem to have. As custodians of what is fun- 
damental in our system, they will, by the fault and 
folly of their adversaries, become the only refuge 
of countless patriotic Americans who would other- 
wise surely vote to take the government away from 
them. In the contest as we trust it may be 
joined, they are beaten. In such a contest as the 
President apprehends, there might conceivably be 
no other safe course than to sustain them. 


The Best Politics for Congress to Play 

Congress is making a mistake. It is attempting 
to cater to an already oversupplied demand. With a 
Presidential campaign in full swing, and a rather 
extraordinary one at that, the country has all the 
politics it wants. There is no oceasion for Con- 
gress to prolong its session in order to stir up more 
polities. : 

There is no oceasion for Congress to be sitting 
in August at all. There was no excuse for its 
failure to passethe appropriation bills long before 
the first of July. It was no better than disgraceful 
that the end of the fiscal year should have found 
the imperative and immediate needs of the govern- 
ment unprovided for. There was nothing else to 
show for the months that had been wasted. They 
saw no beneficent general laws placed on the 
statute-book. The country did not expect to see 
that done, in a Presidential year, and neither did 
Congress. Neither does Congress expect to see it 
now. Both the country and Congress know per- 
fectly well that this is not a time to get such 
legislation considered on its merits. It is there- 
fore an excellent time not to consider it at all. 

The continued activity of Congress is therefore 
not legislative but political; and the country per- 
ceives, even if Congress doesn’t, that such activity 
doesn’t pay. It doesn’t pay either side. The Re- 
publican Senate has won nothing and fooled no- 
body by its little game of tacking anti-reciprocity 
amendments onto the House’s tariff bills; the 
Democratic House is learning that economy at the 
expense of the navy is not an overwhelming popu- 
lar kind of virtue. 

There is just one way for Congress to serve the 
country at present, and that is to pass the remain- 
ing appropriation bills and other immediately 
needed legislation—and then go home. 


The Race Problem Settled 

The papers have completely failed to grasp the 
statesmanship of Colonel Roosrveit’s new South- 
ern policy as set forth in his letter to the son of 
“TInele Remus.” It is astonishing, considering the 
long practice they have had in fathoming the 
ways of genius that they should still be making 
such a mess of it. They perceive only what is 
superficial in this new and epochal edict concern- 
ing the race question. They miss what is profound 
and controlling. They consider that the magnani- 
mous surrender of the support of the Southern 
negroes is an offer of something for something. 
That is a cruel misunderstanding. It is an offer of 
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nothing for something. In practically all the 
Southern States the negro vote at elections is 
so small as to be negligible—except as it provokes 
white people to vote the other way. The only way 
the negro vote counts in the South is in Republi- 
can primaries and conventions. But Colonel 
RoosEVELT is no longer running for a Republican 
nomination. While he was, nobody valued the 
Southern negro vote more highly. He knew what 
it was good for. He based many of his contests 
on it. He is now seeking Southern support for 
righteousness at an election. The votes of South- 
ern negroes do not carry elections. There are not 
enough of them, and they repel other votes. They 
are accordingly dispensed with. 

Really, genius is simple. It’s merely our blind- 
ness that sophisticates it. And here are learned 
editors all over the country quite unable to see why 
there must be one rule for the North and another 
for the South in this matter! Why, it’s perfectly 
plain. There are many negroes in the South, but 
few of them vote, and their side always loses. 
There are fewer negroes in the North, but most 
of them vote, and their side usually wins. How 
stupid most of us are. 


But the Stupid Cavil 

But that is the trouble. Against stupidity, we 
are told, even the gods may fight in vain. It is, 
we fear, only too possible that uninspired minds 
will never rise to this magnificently simple disposi- 
tion of the race problem. The Southern negroes 
will certainly not.rise to it; but they don’t count. 
But suppose the Northern negroes should also keep 
on thinking of themselves as negroes rather than 
Northerners and want to know what it will profit 
them, since they already have full political privi- 
leges, to co-operate in turning down the great mass 
of their race? What if Northern white people, 
even though they are ready to abandon their old 
notion of standing up for negro voters in the 
South, should begin to wonder why the colored 
brother is good enough to be recognized in their 
bailiwicks if it is right to ignore him down South? 
What if even the Southern white people—“ the 
men of justice and vision, as well as of strength 
and leadership,” who are invited to take control— 
what if even they should begin to wonder why 
they need a new party to carry out precisely the 
same policy which their old party has always 
stood for? ,What if they should get to remember- 
ing things? That is one way people are stupid. 
It is quite conceivable that Southern people will 
keep on remembering Crum and Indianola—they 
have uncommonly obstinate memories down there— 
and fail to understand why things are suddenly so 
different, and wonder how long they are going 
to stay different. They are slow to change, those 
Southerners, and one ean really be too sudden with 
them. It may disconcert them a bit to see the 
“door of hope” for the colored brother slammed 
to with such a bang. They really can’t immedi- 
ately forget the time when it was thrown open 
quite as violently—in their faces. 

So there you are, Hennessey. It’s settled again, 
this old race question, but it’s more than likely 
people won’t believe it. As if He hadn’t settled 
it two or three-times before! 


Batchelder Retires 

WaLiace Barcuetper, of Vermont, Rough 
Rider, Roosevett adherent, Bull Moose delegate to 
Chicago, and lately a Roosrvett leader in Ver- 
mont, has published an affecting letter to say that 
he has come to the parting of the ways and cannot 
support the Colonel for President. The jolt came 
when BatcnELpER got word that he must not sup- 
port the Democratic candidate for Governor in 
Vermont. He liked the candidate and felt that he 
stood for what he had been working for all along 
in Vermont politics. But a telegram came from 
Oyster Bay that the Roosrevett adherents must re- 
strict their support to candidates who would agree 
to vote the Bull- Moose Presidential ticket. 
Batcuenper couldn’t believe it, and telegraphed for 
confirmation of this order, and got it. Then, after 
due reflection, he sent back a telegram which is 
really pathetic, telling of his fourteen years of 
devotion: how he was sent for to Oyster Bay 
last March and enlisted in the cause, and how, 
though a poor man with a dependent family, he 
had done nothing else since then but work for 
Roosevett and the Progressive cause. But to get 
notice that the Progressive cause was to be sacri- 
ficed to get votes for Roosrveit was the striking 
of the clock for him, and with an audible lacera- 
tion of deep-seated affections he sent word that 
he was out of it. 

The cost to individual followers of Mr. Roosr- 
VELT’S candidacy will be enormous. Those of them 
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are lucky who realize betimes, as Mr. BatcHELDER 
has done, whither the current they were in was 
bearing them. All of them will be sadder, some 
eventually wiser, for their experience. 


Doctor Hart’s Blind Side 

The one fact that the standpatters and regulars and 
organizers and credentials committees cannot seem to 
get into their heads is that millions of American 
voters find THEopoRE RoosEvELT “just the thing they 
wanted.”—Professor ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart. 

And the one thing that the third-termers cannot 
yet appreciate, but will in due time, is that millions 
of American voters see in THEODORE ROosEVELT 
the one man they will not have at any price. Mr. 
RoosEvE.t’s hypnotie powers will bring him a good 
many votes, but no other candidate whom the Pro- 
gressives could have tied up to would drive so 
many voters, both progressive and conservative, to 
vote whatever ticket is necessary to defeat him. 


The Liberty Cure 

In view cf recent evidences of business activity 
in Cartes W. Morse, some of the papers think 
his condition of health was misrepresented to in- 
duce the President to pardon him. The World, for 
example, observing that Morse was pardoned out 
of Atlanta prison only a few months ago on the 
certificate of army surgeons that he was dying, 
says: 

Morsr’s steady improvement from the very day he 
left the penitentiary has been a marvel of healing that 
would make the reputation of any spa or sanitarlum 
or mind-cure cult that could claim it. What is the 
elixir of life that has resuscitated the moribund ex- 
convict banker? 

Just liberty. That is elixir of life enough for 
Morse. The mental side of him is strong enough 
to drag his body back out of the grave if it has a 
chance to work. Sinee he got out of Atlanta it 
has had its chance. It does not follow that he 
shammed iliness or fooled his doctors, because he 
is better now. 


In Fine Form 

Marse Henry is in fine form again. For the 
time being he is out of the awful slough of Ken- 
tucky politics that no one but a Kentuckian under- 
stands, and speaks again on outside topics. Hear 
him: 

Wooprow Wiison could not escape election if he 
tried. He will sweep the country. We engage to bet 
the Sun, State by State, a dinner on each State that 
he carries every State in the Union. 

That’s a bet of upwards of fifty dinners. Think 
of the fine constitutional stability of a man who 
would bet fifty dinners on one election; all of 
them, of course, to be paid for and eaten! 

Again he says: 

Either the writer of the World’s tariff articles 
should be “bored for the simples,” or else holes should 
be dug in the golden dome to let the darkness out. 

That is because the World has not squared with 
what the ranking Colonel in all Kentucky con- 
ceives to be sound Democratic doctrine on the 
tariff. The language in which General SHERMAN 
defined war sutfices Colonel Warrerson to define 
the protective tariff, and any Democrat who varies 
much from that definition had better not let Marsr 
Henry cateh him. 


Tell Us All About It 

What is it to be “bored for the simples?” Is 
it such an operation as would aid in bringing 
Grand-Brother Lyman Aspotr back to the status 
quo ante the third cup of coffee? 


For Mayor of Springfield 

If Mr. RoosEvELT would run for mayor of New York 
and devote his great energy and ability to making 
that city the best governed municipality in the world, 
he would perform a service incalculable in its benefits 
to democracy.—Springfield Republican. 





But he would not devote his great energy to the 
end you suggest. It would continue to be a consti- 
tutional necessity for him to devote the bulk of it 
to advertisement. We should have a government 
by headiines, and our city would cease to be a 
municipal problem and become a political trapeze, 
on which, between flights, the world’s greatest po- 
litical acrobat would sit to receive the plaudits of 
mankind. 

You don’t seem, neighbor, even yet, to have a 
full appreciation of the Colonel’s case. You may 
have him for mayor of Springfield. It is far too 
late for him to be of use in our City Hall. 


A Happy Event 

We congratulate the many readers of the New 
York Journal upon the marriage of the mentally 
venerable editor of their favorite paper. The 
world’s best accessories of educative journalism 
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are carpet slippers before a good fire in the stove 
and a comfortable chair gently rocking under the 
sitting-room lamp, to the soft rhythm of ceaseless 
knitting on the other side of the table. Mr. Bris- 
BANE has long been our most brilliant bachelor 
editor, but the time came, as with all of us, when 
it was well that he should be domesticated. 
Felicitations to all! 


Speak Up 

The Tribune chortles aver the following quota- 
tion from a speech delivered by Mr. Wiison three 
years ago: 

You know what the usual stand of the employee is 
in our day. It is to give as little as he may for his 
wages. Labor is standardized by the trade-unions, 
and this is the standard to which it is made to con- 
form. No one is suffered to do more than the average 
workman can do. In some trades and handicrafts no 
one is suffered to do more than the least skilful of 
his fellows can do within the hours allotted to a day’s 
labor, and no one may work off hours at all or volun- 
teer anything beyond the minimum. ‘The labor of 
America is rapidly becoming unprofitable under its 
present regulation by those who have determined to 
reduce it to a minimum. 


Well, were truer words ever spoken? We ask 
the Tribune. Come now! No humbug! 


Amendments, Etc. 

The Constitution continues to be a good-enough 
platform for the Sun.—The Sun. 

And for every other good citizen. But each is 
subject to amendment—the Constittition by the 
people, the platform by the candidate. The erux 
of the difference between the Colonel and his two 
law-recognizing opponents—if we may so couple 
them—lies in his assumption of the right of a can- 
didate, he being It, to amend the one and to draft 
the other. 


Evidence Wanted 

When and where, we ask the eloquent Represen- 
tative Henry, of Texas, did Mr. Rooseveit pro- 
nounce American farmers “the basest set in the 
land”? We don’t believe he ever said it and we 
don’t believe that Mr. Henry believes that he ever 
said it. If Mr. Henry has the proof, he should 
produce it; if not, he should be ashamed of 
himself 


The Old Doctor 

Here, then, is the paramount issue. Shall the Con- 
stitution be preserved by President Tarr, with such 
aid as he can secure from Root, PENROSE. BARNES, 
LorImMEr, and the other self-appointed custodians of 
constitutional government? Shall our organic law be 
given into the hands of these, who favor the election 
of Senators by the people, an income tax amendment, 
a single term for the President, and other changes of 
this character, which have for their object the divore- 
ing of government from the favor-seeking, privilege- 
hunting classes?—Witui1AmM J. Bryan in the World. 

Oh, such stuff! Roor and Penrose, duly elected 
Senators from the two greatest States in the 
Union, “self-appointed”; the everlasting Lorimer 
linked with the President who did more than any- 
body else to drive him out of the Senate; Tarr 
placed in opposition to the income tax and the 
single term, both of which he advocates! Was 
ever such humbug ? 


A Gentle Hint 

We mildly suggest to all Trusts and things that 
want to make a contribution unbeknownst that 
they sneak up at night and leave it in bills on the 
Commoner’s door-step. Brother Bint (says he) is 
away lecturing, but Brother Cuas. will look after 
it, all right. 


Very Slight, Indeed 
After all, it requires the change of but a single 
consonant to transform tainted into sainted money. 


‘The Commoner’s”’ Future 

Speculation as to happenings to follow Novem- 
ber 5th strikes us as somewhat premature, but the 
following from the observant Savannah News is 
worth passing notice: 


There is speculation as to whether or not Mr. 
Bryan would be offered a place in the Cabinet if 
Governor Wiison should be elected President. The 
fact that he has contributed $1,000 to the Democratic 
campaign fund will have the effect probably of stimu- 
lating this speculation. 

Governor WILSON would undoubtedly feel under con- 
siderable obligation to Mr. Bryan, but he isn’t the sort 
of a man to let a*personal obligation of any sort inter- 
fere with what he believed to be his duty to himself, 
his party, and the people generally. If he believed 
that Mr. Bryan was the best man in the party for 
Secretary of State or Secretary of the Treasury or for 
any other Cabinet position he wouldn’t hesitate to 
invite him into his Cabinet, not because of any 
service he might have rendered him in getting the 
nomination at Baltimore or in the campaign, but 
simply because of his ability to contribute to the suc- 
cess of his administration. 
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As a matter of fact, Governor WILson owes nothing 
to Mr. Bryan thus far. Mr. Bryan didn’t advocate 
his nomination. He planned to bring about his own 
nomination at Baltimore, and his plan failed, mainly 
because the WILSON boom got away from him. In the 
campaign that is just beginning Mr. Bryan may 
render such good service that he may place his party 
under obligation to him, but if he does, Governor 
Witson will not sacrifice any personal or party in- 
terest to reward him. In shaping his administration, 
in the event of his election, he will regard Mr. Bryan 
as only so much material available for the positions to 
be filled. 

It is close to the bull’s-eye, in our cautious judg- 
ment. 


Well, Well 

Those Chautauqua engagements which will keep 
BRYAN off the stump so long are suspicious. He must 
have made them subject to recall if nominated at 
Baltimore, or sinee his failure there—Waterbury 
American. 


Think so? 


Accidents 

Two really startling statements appear in the 
account published on other pages of the recent 
Lackawanna Railway disaster, in whieh forty 
passengers were killed. One is by an operating 
officer: 

One of the most serious causes of the loss of life on 
railroads is unquestionably the relaxation of disci- 
pline, where the employee believes he is protected by 
the union, and where, in the event of his discharge, he 
can obtain re-employment on some other road, in view 
of the urgent demand for his kind of work.” 

The other comes from a railway signalman: 


For a great many years the influence of the railroad 
organizations has been constantly exerted, not only 
to raise wages and to improve conditions, which of 
course are perfectly proper and justifiable, but also to 
nullify discipline, to destroy personal management and 
authority, and to obliterate from all schedules and 
working agreements any reference to or consideration 
for the paramount interests of the traveling publie.... 

If these assertions are founded upon faect—and 
there is ample reason to believe that they are—it 
is about time for the millions whose lives are 
jeopardized daily to take serious notice of what 
is going on under cover of labor protection. And 
where, if anywhere. do Publie Service Commissions 
come in if not in eases such as this? 


The Pope and the Marriers 

It was not true, as reported, that the Pope had 
suspended the decree “ ne femere,” which provides 
that. in the estimation of the. Roman Catholie 
Church, a marriage between two Roman Catholies 
or a Roman Catholie and a Protestant without the 
sanction of a Catholie priest is null. The decree 
is still in force. In Canada the Dominion Parlia- 
ment tried to nullify it by legislation, but the 
courts decided that the bill the legislature passed 
was beyond its powers, though they also held that a 
marriage performed by any qualified person was 
good at law. 

If this papal decree about mixed marriages was 
worth attacking by legislation, the way to go about 
it would be, we suppose, to provide that no mar- 
riage by a Roman Cathoiic priest should be valid at 
law. How would that do? The Pope announces 
that certain marriages, accepted as valid, say, by 
the State of New York, shall be null to all mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church. Would it be 
more than a measure of gentle protest if the State 
of New York should announce that certain mar- 
riages accepted as valid by the Pope should be 
held to be null by the courts of New York? That 
would seem to be no more than turn about, and 
something like it has been done in France. But 
here it would not pay. It would make the Pope 
and his decrees of too much consequence in the 
State of New York. The State at present does 
not know the Pope, and they are best off unac- 
quainted. 

But another thing might happen. The ne 
temere decree puts the Roman Catholic Church 
in the position of a corporation doing business 
in the United States, and insisting, with mani- 
festoes and threats, upon a monopoly of the 
profitable industry of marrying Catholies. What 
is the SHERMAN law going to do when it hears 
about that? It is quite a fierce law as it is, but 
when it has been perfected, as proposed, by a lot 
of stringent new prohibitions, it will have biting 
facilities that certainly could make sausage meat 
of ne temere. 

But probably it won’t. The maxim de minimis 
lex non curat will probably govern. For, after 
all, ne femere is more vexatious than important, 
and a better subject for the mosquito cures than 
for legislation or court findings. The organization 
that issues it is still strong in arrogation, but when 
it comes to biting, its teeth break. 








The Disparagement of the Mind 


Iy was a man who was old enough to know better 
who said, when the talk was of the narrow reading 
public for serious books in America: “ What’s the use 
of culture?) What’s the good of learning? One needs 
to know enough to be good. ‘That’s all that matters.” 
As if being good were so simple a matter. As if to 
grow in virtue did not call for every faculty a man 
can muster and for continuous strengthening of moral 
and mental muscle by exercise. 

Still, this matter of the mind’s share in virtue is 
rather a cloudy. one, and in out-of-the-way places, 
where new ideas take time to penetrate, there is often 
a sad bedazzlement of thought on the subject. There 
are whole communities drenched in the misleading 
idea that goodness is obedience to a given set of rules. 
They degrade goodness by asserting that it bears no 
relation to intelligence or the vigorous use of the in- 
tellect. They offer vou the stock example of the 
ignorant person who could not read and who yet died 
a noble death. ‘There is a favorite story of a “ heathen 
Chineé ” who, having heard the Scriptures read, under- 
went with great stoicism a great deal of suffering and 
died what is called “a saintly death.” Now patience 
is largely a matter of lethargie nerves and tough 
pigments. Moreover, there are few cases, as any doc- 
tor will testify, of resisting or unwilling death. By 
the time people reach the stage of death the nerves 
are worn quiet and physical impatience is stilled. 
The Chinese are proverbially stolid and phlegmatic, 
and add to this a new and arresting ideal of the beauty 
of patient suffering, and one has quite adequate ac- 
counting for the “saintly death.” EPmIcTerus never 
beard the Scriptures read, and yet when his master 
in a temper had his leg sawed off he bore it quite 
patiently, only remarking when it was accomplished, 
* Now, master, T shall never serve you so ably again.” 
Hlere was the clear force of intellect, perceiving the 
wisdom of patience and the futility of passion at 
once, Another important answer to the person who 
tries to prove that there is no relation between good- 
ness and sense is that the stock example of the saint 
who could not read has nothing to do with the case. 
Intelligence does not consist in reading. Reading is 
the merest accident of education and environment, 
while intelligence is the dropping from above of some 
infinitesimal fraction of divinity—a thing to watch 
and pray and work fer. To try to belittle a divine 
endowment and live by a set of. dull and dried-up 
traditions is about as intelligent as it would be to 
go about the world cutting off everybody’s arms and 
assuring them that they could get through the world 
just as well with half a body as with a whole one. 
For, half of our spirit is indeed discipline and will, 
but the other half is insight and intelligence. There 
is a certain colored cook, net very far from the present 
writer, who never reads anything but the head-lizes 
in the sensational* newspapers, having by nature a 
chéerful and alert interest in death and disaster wher- 
ever it may occur, and yet she is a fine example of 
unlearned intelligence. No one could aceuse her of 
over-emphasizing the need of intellectual culture from 
hooks, but she is an intelligent creature knowing low 
to find the good in human beings underneath whatever 
heavy trappings of outer evil. She has exercised her- 
self in the knowledge of human nature, and, like 
Kipting, she has taken her fun where she found it” 
through life until to the outside observer her career 
looks like one of the most successful and best of lives. 
She is perfectly content in that sphere of life to which 
it has pleased God to call her. There are none of the 
joys of cooking or cleaning that she has not taught 
herself to enjoy to the utmost. As against this cheer- 
ful and alert inteiligence there arises the memory of 
an old man with a great reputation for piety. In his 
whole life he never drank a glass of wine—would that 
le had!—he never played cards or went to a theater 
or indulged in anything that made for what he con- 
sidered weakness. Every Sunday of his life he arrived 
at church before the minister so that he might have 
the joy of looking reproachfully at him if he were 
late. But it may fairly be said that he made havce 
of every life that touched his because he lacked the 
intelligence to discern wherein lay true goodness. 

The poor Pharisees themselves were doubtless people 
of the best intentions, obeying strenuously the rules 
and traditions of their time. They had no intention 
of being hypocrites. Was there ever a hypocrite who 
thought himself one? The Pharisees were condemned 
because they lived by rules and traditions and because 
they denied the spirit and the intelligence and their 
regenerating power. One can never rest in the good- 
ness that says, “Think as I think and-you will be 
safe.” Virtuous conceit is more deadly than intel- 
lectual conceit. Never faney that the stupid folk whe 
have turned religion into a scorning and a derision 
were bad people: they were just the people who did 
not want to think, and so believed it unnecessary. 
Religious wars and Spanish Inquisitions were all led 
by these people who kuew that God’s will could be 
understood without the use of the mind. In a small 
and hampered way they still oppose the world’s 
progress and institute the best substitutes the modern 
world will allow them for inquisitions and persecu- 
tions. 

The only goodness one can love and rest in and 
depend upon is the goodness of understanding and 
purpose. Such goodness does not consist in creeds 
or a set of rules; it does not fail at the crucial mo- 
ment: it is not easily led astray or lured from the 
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path it has clearly discerned; it is not bounded by 
precedent and does not regulate other people’s ideas. 
It is, in fact, the only form of goodness that makes 
for peace and progress. President Tuomas, of Bryn 
Mawr, says of that splendid woman, CAROLA WOERIS- 
HOFFER, to whom Miss TARBELL gives an article in a 
recent magazine: “She did what is called good work 
in college. . . . Definite purpose and creditable scholar- 
ship are not unusual. Unfettered judgment, contempt 
of precedent, fearless expression—these are unusual, 
and these CAroLA WOERISHOFFER had to a degree that 
startled, horrified, or thrilled those who came in ccn- 
tact with her according to their individual outlook.” 
It was the application of a free and active intelli- 
gence to the purpose of serving which made this young 
girl’s life one to make the world mourn when she 
died. 

One measures goodness in these days not by the 
number of rules obeyed, not by the things one has not 
done, but by accomplishment and by breadth of sym- 
pathy. The task of the little human soul is a task 
of expansion. It must, little by little, shed its indi- 
viduality and grow from the partial self toward the 
whole. This cutting off of a part of life, or a part 
of the body, or, one might even say, this throwing 
aside of a vice—is such a puny thing! It is really 
difficult to be awed by the virtue of the young man 
who confessed to having wished all his life to gamble, 
but who would not because it was against the rules 
of his church. If only he had happened to be taught 
to use his mind a little, ever, ever so little, gambling 
would have seemed the stupidest of mental occupa- 
tions. As compared with the joys of getting hoid of 
a new and a larger idea, of tracing back a clue or 
taking strenuous intellectual exercise, it would not 
count at all. The best way to escape the petty vices 
is to pitch the standard of pleasure high. 

Goodness consists in listening to and recognizing 
the divine promptings which only he may hear who 
is willing to train himself, body, mind, and soul. But 
one must have not only the will to listen, but the 
mind to understand. 

And is there any sign by which we may know when 
we have caught the Still Voice aright’ Some one 
says: “This comes with the sense of peace which 
accompanies such biddings always—a sort of hush 
which enfolds us instantaneously with the idea aad 
lets us know at once that the idea is perfectly right 
and perfectly beautiful—lets us know this before the 
mind has time to work.” Of course what the writer 
means here is before the mind has time to go back 
self-consciously and scrutinize step by step the process 
by which one has reached their sense of peace. But the 
divine promptings are never petty; they never counsel 
omissions or exclusions. The divine promptings lead, 
in however infinitesimal a degree, toward the All- 
inclusive, the Eternal. 

*“ All nature widens upward; evermore 

The simpler essence lower lies: 
More complex is more perfect, owning more 
Discourse, more widely wise.” 





Correspondence 
THE ROOSEVELT PARTY 


SPRINGFIELD, O., June 12, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—lIs it the fair thing to call the Roosevelt party, 
the so-called Republican party, the Republican party? 
Is it not a fact that Theodore Roosevelt as soon as he 
by the death of McKinley was made President began 
to set in motion the maciinery that he has since 
kept active, to drive out all the leaders of the real 
Republican party, and set up a party of his own? 
Did he not as soon as elected President, like James 
Buchanan and Andrew Johnson, desert the party 
and denounce the principles and doctrines of the 
party that always advocated and fought for prog- 
less and encouragement of American industries 
and preached his fanatical dogmas that have 
kept our country in a continual fermentation that 
impels one to ask, What next? Has not Theodore 
Roosevelt dictated and dominated that party ever 
since? Has he not, as he has said, been the whole 
party? Did he not name Taft as his successor and 
force his nomination in 1908? What part did the now- 
talked-of rank and file have in the choice of a candi- 
date then? Who fired and engineered the road-roller 
then? Did not Senator Foraker demand a primary 
then? Did he get it? Who was the prime mover in 
the tactics of the bulldozers then? I think Mr. 
Roosevelt is getting a very large-size dose of his own 
medicine. Then why call the gang the Republican 
party? I for one entertain a feeling of supreme 
disgust every time I see or hear the term misap- 
plied, and I think that the landslide of 1910 was ¢on- 
vineing evidence that there are many more of the 
same opinion. In the campaign of 1910 there was a 
demand that Senator Foraker, the only statesman that 
never broke his neck tumbling into the Roosevelt band- 
wagon, be put on the list of speakers; the demand 
was so great that it had to be complied with. Senator 
Foraker made three speeches to crowded houses and 
was called off: he was the only oné that could draw 
a crowd, while the meetings for the so-called Repub- 
lican party were without exception killing frosts. 
He was too popular; it weuldn’t do. He was pulled 
off; he was too radical; he talked too much about 
the Constitution and the flag and not enough about 
Roosevelt and his heresies. What he had to say about 
the flatter was too much to the point; he put the people 
next. The iandslide in Ohio showed that 250,000 
Republicans stayed at home and refused to indorse the 
fallacies of the Alpha and Omega, and the late 
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primaries all over the country prove that the feeling 
of 1910 is not warming toward the gang. Lev the 
people rule! is now the slogan of the great apostle of 
New Nationalism. What people? Are the small per- 
centage of the people that answered the call of the 
ward heeler the people? What are the others going 
to do at the election? The result plainly demon- 
strated that the mass of the voters of the Republican 
party want neither Roosevelt nor Taft, and to rescue 
the party from the one-man party of the demagogue 
who has belittled the nation before all the world will 
vote the Democratic ticket and elect the nominee in 
November. I am, sir, 
; A. S. W. 


HOW TO IMPROVE THE PRIMARY 
Upper SANDUSKY, O., July 22, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—The attached clipping from the editorial 
columns of the Fort Wayne, Indiana, Daily Yews of 
July 18, 1912, quoting from your journal on the 
primary-election system and commenting on same can- 
not fail to attract the attention of those who feel an 
interest in the best methods of bringing about truly 
representative government. 

The primary principle is the correct one, but the 
indifference of the people toward it is most discourag- 
ing. The cost of conducting primary elections is tvo 
great to justify their continuance if only a small per- 
centage of the voters participate in them, and wliere 
the vote is light we have no true index of real public 
sentiment touching this or that candidate. 

The primary can be made to mean something, and 
the end should be made to justify the means. Make 
participation compulsory on the part of every qualified 
voter. Make the primary poll-book the registration 
list for the election to follow. Refuse a vote to the 
elector who appears at the regular election if the 
primary poll-book fails to show that he helped to 
make the ticket. If the law can tell me that I can- 
not vote at a regular election if I have not registered, 
it can just as justly deny me the right to vote at a 
regular election if I have failed to help make. the 
ticket then to be voted. True, there should be some 
provision to excuse the voter who can produce a 
physician’s certificate and his own affidavit that ine 
was prevented from participating in the primary 
because of ill health or affliction at the time, or by 
affidavit. showing that he was unavoidably absent from 
heme at the time, or such legal excuses properly 
hacked by oath as would permit a man to vote for 
failure to register at the times and places fixed by law. 

The primary should be made to mean something, 
and it can be so made by proper legislation. 

The citizen who fails to help make the ticket should 
be estopped from railing at bossism. Compel him to 
exercise his right of citizenship or deny him the right 
for wilful failure to exercise it at the primary. ‘This 
system would save the great cost of registration. 

1 am, sir, 
E. N. HALBEDEL. 


“THE CONSTITUTION AND ITS MAKERS ” 
Tacoma, WasH., July 16, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—We desire to use in full in the Daily Neirs 
“The Constitution and its Makers,” by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, as printed in The North American Revieir. 

I feel that this article should be read by every 
American who has not taken the pains to read history, 
and the Lord knows they are numbered by the millions 
just now. 

Let me take this occasion to compliment the Review's 
increasing excellence and to add my mite of encourage- 
ment to the trenchant quill that makes HARPER’s 
WEEKLY a source of delight and profit. This news- 
paper uses freely of the advance notices from both, 
and feels that its balance is considerably stabilitated 
thereby. T am, sir, 

Herpert Hunt, Editor of the News. 


FROM AN ‘HABITUAL READER 
Superior, Wis., July 21, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—In an editorial in the issue of July 20th of 
HArRPER’s WEEKLY you say: “There is a good deal 
below the surface of these canal questions.” It is 
true. I am inclosing a cartoon cut from the Duluth 
News-Tribune which aptly illustrates that the rail- 
roads are below the surface of the Panama Canal ques- 
tion. 

I am a reader of HARPER’S WEEKLY since 1894, and 
have all issues preserved since that date. I do uot 
read HARPER’S WEEKLY because I agree with all I find 
in it, but partly I believe because it is antagonistic 
more often with my ideas. You have a spicy way 
of presenting the different subjects in editorial that 
at once gives me anger or pleasure. 

I am, sir, 
L. W. BEEBE. 


A BARRIER AGAINST PROGRESS 
Corwin Sprincs, Mon., July 7, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Mr. A. Maurice Low has propounded a very 
novel yet timely question: What are’ Mr. Roosevelt’s 
principles? The law of compensation ever holds the 
balance true. Roosevelt has no principles; no one 
ever seemed to expect him to advance any, for the 
reason, perhaps, that he is gifted with such a tremen- 
dous personality. Instead of any deep and substantial 
thoughts and ideas, he is apparently provided with 
a superhuman cunning. Roosevelt holds his sensitive 
finger constantly on the public’s pulse; he is a human 
barometer. With his keen and instinctive perception 
he keeps perpetually in the most conspicuous place. 
Time will unquestionably prove that Roosevelt is 
superfluous and short on ballast. But in my opinion 
the fact remains that he stands to-day the most 
effective and insurmountable barrier against progress. 

I am, sir, 
JAMES SHINE, 
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PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


WEEK ENDING August 5th. 

Mr. Tart’s initial drive was straight enough from 
a Republican standpoint, but short. That, however, 
was to be expected, as the wind was against him. 

What the President says about RoosEveLr and his 
reckless demagogy is sound and true; his expression 
of gratitude that the nation has been spared the 
menace of a third term through the firm stand of 
the Republican convention is fully warranted: his 
insistence that only the Republican party is fit to 
govern is usual, though a bit strained under the cir- 
cumstances; his attempt to place WILSON in the same 
boat with RoosEvELT is ridiculous. 

It is true, of course, that the “social justice” so 
glibly prated by the demagogue “ involves a forced 
division of property and means Socialism,” which 
in turn signifies the taking away of the motive for 
acquisition, saving, energy, and enterprise, and a futile 
attempt by committees to apportion the rewards due 
for productive labor,” but that does not justify Mr. 
Tart in adding: 

I do not say that the two gentlemen who now lead, 
one the Democratic: party and the other the former 
Republicans who have left their party, in their at- 
tacks upon existing conditions, and in their attempt 
to satisfy the popular unrest by promises of remedies. 
are consciously embracing Socialism. The truth is 
that they do not offer any definite legislation or policy 
by which the happy conditions they promise are to be 
brought about, but if their promises mean anything 
they lead directly toward the appropriation of what 
belongs to one man to another. ‘The truth is, my 
friends, both those who have left the Republican party 
under the inspiration of their present leader, and our 
old opponents, the Democrats, under their candidate, 
are going in a direction they do not definitely know, 
toward an end they cannot definitely describe, with 
but one chief and clear object, and that is of acquiring 
power for their party by popular support through the 
promise of a change for the better. 

Surely Mr. Tarr must be aware of the injustice he 
does Mr. WiLson when he holds him up as one whose 
promises “lead directly toward the appropriation of 
what belongs to one man to another.” Nothing, of 
course, could be further removed from anything Mr. 
Witson has ever said. The assertion that the clear 
object of the Democratic candidate is to acquire power 
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tor his party “ by popular support through the promise 
of a change for the better” may be admitted with 
great cheerfulness. To retain power for his party 
is the equally “clear object” of Mr. Tarr in seat- 
tering like promises through his speech of acceptance 
as thick as flies on a blueberry pie. 

Mr. Tarr flatters himself that he has conducted 
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foreign relations successfully and is particularly proud 
of the way he handled the provoking Mexican situa- 
tion. He has a right to be. Nobody could have done 
better and not many could have done as_ well. 
He quite properly takes credit for enforcing the 
SHERMAN Act, and argues sensibly that all of the 
benefits to be derived from the dissolution of trusts 
naturally cannot be realized in a minute. In passing, 
he justly whacks the STaNLey proposal to put the 
Lurden of proof of innocence upon the accused party, 
but it will be time enough to get excited over this 
absurdity when the Democratic party shows an _ in- 
clination to adopt it. 

It was inevitable that the President should squirm 
somewhat over the tariff. Having bexed the compass 
for nearly four years, there was nothing for him to do 
but to let the needle go on wobbling. He begins by 
recalling that the platform of 1908 “did not say in 
specific words that the revision would be downward,” 
but he hastens to add that he so construed it and 
tried to act accordingly. The outeome—* the best 
tariff enacted,” though containing one or two “ in- 
defensible ” schedules—the President pronounces satis- 
factory. “It has vindicated itself” by producing 
“no disastrous failures” and “no disastrous strikes.” 
Nevertheless, now that the Tariff Board has dug up 
the “exact facts,” some changes might be found ad- 
visable; anyhow, “if the Republican party had con- 
trol of the House of Representatives, there would be 
no difficulty now in passing a woolen bill ”—which is 
to laugh. On the other hand, says the President: 


If the result of the election were to put the Demo- 
crats completely in control of all branches of the gov- 
ernment, then we may look for the reduction of duties 
upon all those articles the manufacture of which need 
protection, and may anticipate a serious injury to a 
iarge part of our manufacturing industry. We would 
not have to wait for actual legislation on this ,sub- 
ject; the very prospect of Democratic success, when 
its policy toward our great protected industries became 
understood. would postpone indefinitely the coming 
of prosperity and tend to give us a recurrence of the 
hard times that we had in the decade between 1890 
and 1897. 





In another place the President makes the cheering 
announcement that prosperity has been “ gradually 
restored” during his administration, but toward the 


_end he reverts to the conclusion that it is still a 


question “whether we shall weleome the prosperity 
which is just at our door” and which “the good 
crops and present conditions ought to bring to us,” 
provided, of course, the Republican party be kept in 
power. 

Mr. Tart ducks the ALpricu bill, but plumes him- 
self on his party’s record on finance. Particularly 
glorious was its achievement in carrying the country 
“through the greenback and silver crazes to a sound 
gold basis which saved the country’s honor and credit.” 
As a matter of fact, it was the Republican party which 
created the greenbacks and obstinately refused to re- 
deem and retire them. And it was a Republican 
Senator—JoHn SHERMAN—who drew the Silver Pur- 
chase Act, and a Democratic President — Grover 
CLEVELAND — who forced its repeal. But when one 
starts out to “view with alarm” he has to go the 
limit in prophecy as well as in history, and Mr. Tarr 
does not shrink from solemnly appealing to all Re- 
publicans “to join us in an earnest effort to avert 
the political and economic revolution and business 
paralysis which Republican defeat will bring about ”— 
which, of course, is pure fudge. 

The President does well not only to reiterate the 
duty of all good citizens to maintain the Constitution 
at all times and under all circumstances, but also 
to emphasize the fact that s~bversion of our funda- 
mental law is not essential to the attainment of real 
reforms. Indeed, he went perhaps a step farther than 
he meant to go when he said: 


Time was when the least government was thought 
the best, and the policy which left all to the indi- 
vidual, unmolested and unaided by government, was 
deemed the wisest. Now the duty of government by 
positive law to further equality of opportunity in re- 
spect of the weaker classes in their dealings with the 
stronger and more powerful is clearly recognized. It 
is in this direction that real progress toward the 
greater human happiness is being made. It has been 
suggested that under our Constitution such tendency 
to so-called paternalism was impossible. Nothing is 
further from the fact. The power of the Federal 
government to tax and expend for the general welfare 
has long been exercised, and the admiration one feels 
for our Constitution is increased when we perceive 
how readily that instrument lends itself to wider gov- 
ernmental functions in the promotion of the comfort 
of the people. 
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{n uncharitable interpretation of this declaration 
would suggest the conclusion that Mr. TAFT is not so 
violently opposed to the “appropriation of what  be- 
longs to one man to another” as he indicated else- 
where, if only the operation be performed through 
exercise of the discriminatory taxing power. His re- 
sentment at the notion that paternalism is not easily 
achieved under the Censtitution is odd, to say the 
least. It is meant, doubtless, to be a dab at RoosE- 
vELT, but the implied approval of the paternalistic idea 
is something we should hardly have expected from 
Tarr. He seems to have confounded it with the 
correct theory of putting upon the strongest shoulders 
the heaviest burdens of taxation, which is a quite 
different thing. 

It is eminently fitting that a President of. judicial 
training should denounce recall of decisions as a 
* grotesque ” proposal and defend the courts generally. 
But why in this phrasing: 


Instead cf giving us the benefit of any specific 
remedies for the hardships and evils of society they 
point out, they follow their urgent appeals for closer 
association of the people in legislation by an attempt 
te cultivate the hostility of the people to the courts 
und to represent that they are in some form upholding 
injustice and are obstructing the popular will.  At- 
tempts are made to take away all those safeguards 
for maintaining the independence of the judiciary 
which are sa carefully framed in ovr Constitution. 
These attempts find expression in the policy, on the 
one hand, of the recall of judges—a system under 
which a judge whose decision in one case may tem- 
porarily displease the electorate is to be deprived at 
once of his oflice by a popular vote, a pernicious svs- 
tem embodied in the Arizona constitution and which 
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the Democrats of the House and Senate refused to 
condemn as the initial policy of a new State. 


“They ” refers directly to RoosEve.T and WILSON; 
and yet Mr. Tarr cannot be unaware that Mr. WILSON 
has declared against the recall of judges over and 
over again. The “ Demcerats of the House and Sen- 
ate”? may or may not have been derelict in the per- 
formance of their dutvy—we doubt if they were as a 
matter of fact—but. anyhow, the unfairness of trying 
to make Mr. WILson responsible for something which 
he not only has never advocated, but has definitely 
opposed, and which found not even a reference in the 
Democratic platform, is so apparent that we confess 
to surprise that Mr. Tarr should have wandered so 
far afield, 

Governor WILSoN finally decided not to resign and 
the papers comment upon his announcement to that 
effect in confermity with their bent. The World ap- 
plauds him for “ keeping his contract with the State.” 
which seems a bit far-fetched in view of the Governor’s 
apparent willingness to begin work as President nearly 
a year before his term as Governor expires, and the 
Newark Call chides him for not making way for 
“somebody who will give our little State the little 
attention its interests require—work which Governor 
WILSON cannot do because he is busy with his candi- 
dacy.” As to that, it is probably safe to assume that 
Mr. Tarr also will be somewhat preoccupied by polities 
during the next three months. No, there is nothing 
in that and not enough to brag about in the Sea Girt 
pretext that Governor WiLson simply couldn’t bear to 
forsake his State tax-reform crusade. The only real 
point related to the polities of the next Governor of 
New Jcrsey. As it stands now, assuming Mr. WILSON’s 
election, Passaic County, apparently, will determine 
that question by electing a Republican or a Demo- 
crat as State Senator. 


Our apprehension that Brother Bryan might not 
leap forward to accept the assignment of the Demo- 
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cratic campaigners to hit the trail of Roosevett found 
justification almost before it reached the printed 
page. He loosened up, however, to the extent of a 
thousand dollars and sent a helpful check for that 
sum direct to Governor Witson. He also wrote a 
letter “of some length,’ but “so full of confidential 
information that it will not be made public.” Never- 
theless, “it was learned that Mr. Bryan will be busy 
with his lecture engagements up to the latter part 
of August, when he plans to take a little trip with 
his family, after which he will come to Sea Girt,” 
ete., etc. Maybe so; maybe so. Brother BRYAN is a 
fine actor, but when he is assigned a thinking part he 
requires a good deal of time for preparation. More- 
over, we are still somewhat concerned over what will 
happen to that second fiddle when he finally awakes 
to full realization that there is nothing else for him 
to play if he remains in the Democratic orchestra. 


The New York Press, whose motto is Republican 
harmony, sent letters to 1,000 Republicans who voted 
for Tart four years ago, asking what they are going 
to do. Intentions were declared as follows: For Tart, 
442; for RoosEveLT, 335; for W1Lson, 132; for the 
woods, 91. Straw votes are not particularly dependa- 
ble, but we should say that this one is fairly accu- 
raté as of the present time. Assuming as much for 
the sake of midsummer speculation, what does it in- 
dicate? In 1908, New York gave Tarr 870,000 votes 
and Bryan 667,000. Percentages derived from the 
Press’s poll would give this year: Tart, 383,000; 
RoosEVELT, 287,000; Wutson, 780,000; not voting, 
78,000. The Press, thoughtfully refraining from figur- 
ing it out as we have done in the most approved math- 
ematical fashion, contents itself with remarking that 
“further comment on the figures and _ percentages 
which they make seems unnecessary ”—a_ conclusion 
which strikes us as being hardly warranted from a 
Republican standpoint. ‘The reasons set forth for their 
proposed action by those who answered the query 
surely merit consideration. They are summarized by 
the Press as follows: 


Most of those declaring they would vote for 
Mr. Witson gave as their reason their disgust 
with Republican factionalism. Some were voting 
for him as the surest way, in their judgment, to de- 
feat the Colonel and prevent him from breaking up 
the Republican party. Some of those in the not-voting 
class said they might vote for Mr. Tarr or Mr. WILSON 
if it became necessary, in their judgment, to do this 
to prevent the Colonel from breaking up their party. 
Some of those recording themselves for Mr. Tarr 
lamented his nomination, but would vote for him to 
prevent the Colonel from breaking up their party. 


All. of which, though not of overpowering im- 
portance, is curiously interesting, despite the facts 
that November is some way off and that the actual 
result may differ materially from that advertised by 
our harmony-seeking neighbor. 


Just at the moment the magnitude of the impend- 
ing Democratic victory seems to make a greater im- 
pression upon Committeeman JosePpHUS DANIELS than 
upon any other. of his colleagues. Having consented to 
an interview, according to the papers he said: 


“Governor WrILson will be elected, of course, but 
everywhere it is believed RooSEVELT will run second. 
If there is any betting at all on the election, it will be 
as to the relative number of votes that Wi1Lson and 
RooseEvELT will receive. Personally, I doubt if W11- 
SON loses a single State, with the exception of Ver- 
mont. The split between RoosEvELT and Arr makes 
things easy for us.” 

Mr. DANIELS was asked if it had been decided 
whether Governor WiLSoNn was to adhere to his desire 
not to make a stumping tour, but to make a porch 
campaign, the same as McKINLEy did in 1896. 

“There is considerable difference of opinion as to 
that,” Mr. DANIELS said. “I believe, however, that 
the Governor will have to take the stump.” 





























Precisely why the Governor should “have to take 
the stump” under the happy conditions portrayed is 
a question which might well tax the best of under- 
standings. It is not on that account, however, that 
we feel disposed to chide Brother JosEPpHuS. As a 
justly famous raconteur, he must be familiar with the 
celebrated retort of WHISTLER, who, when confronted 
with the dictum that the only two really great painters 
ever born were WHISTLER and VELASQUEZ, petulantly 
asked, “ Why lug in VELASQUEZ?” So we humbly in- 
quire of Brother JosEPHUS, why except Vermont? 
X00SEVELT says he has it cinched. True, that may be 
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a characteristic error in judgment such as occa- 
sionally befalls the optimistic Colonel, but we whose 
prognostications are based invariably upon accurate 
information now say—confidgntially, of course—to 
Brother JosEpius that young Mr. Howe, whv is 
running for Governor on the Democratic ticket up 
there, is going to cut the Republican majority of 
nearly 30,000° in the September election of 1908 to a 
beggarly 12,000 this very next month. And there is 
no ROOSEVELT candidate, either, because BATCHELDER, 
the once Rough Rider, quit. Now see! 


A dispatch from Indianapolis conveys the inter- 
esting information that Governor MARSHALL has nego- 
tiated a loan of $5,000 from a bank with which to 
meet his campaign expenses. His sense of principle 
impelled him to the act. 


The men that offered to take over my campaign ex- 
penses have high political ideals, and I cannot con- 
ceive that they would seek to have the value of their 
money returned in political favors, said the Governor, 
but I never have been under obligations to any per- 
sons for campaign funds, and now is not the time to 
begin. I have little available cash, but I shall be 
amply able to meet this loan. 


The surely available $12,000 salary of a Vice-Presi- 
dent affords ample security, of course; but why, oh, 
why, exploit such Tommy-rot? 


The temporary chairman of the Progressive County 
Convention of New York, called to elect delegates to 
Chicago, was Mr. Oscar S. STRAUS, who in the course 
of a ringing speech declared: 


The people rebel against the Chicago steal. Mr. 
Tart holds fast to a nomination procured by fraudu- 
lent delegates, tyrannical power, and crooked methods 
of the bosses. Think of a President contented to take 
a nomination the title of which he admits is dis- 
putable. May the hallowed memory of WASHINGTON 
and LINCOLN protect us. 


We are as glad as anybody to be protected by the 
hallowed memory of WASHINGTON and LiNcoLn, but 
where did Mr. Srraus get the idea that Mr. Tarr 
regards his title to the nomination as “ disputable”? 
Our impression was quite to the contrary. For the 
information of those of our fellow-countrymen who 
may not be personally acquainted with the various 
members of the Straus family we hasten to remark 
that Mr. Oscar was appointed Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Turkey in 
1909 by President WitL1AM H. Tart, but subsequently 
lost his job. 


Brother JosePnus DANIELS opened the first batch of 
mail received at the new Democratic headquarters. 


Many of the letters are from the Southern States, 
said DANIELS, and indicate that the Democrats will 
sweep the South. 


This confirms our own information, derived from 
unofficial sources, that even Mississippi is no longer 
in doubt. 
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X77HE Department of Commerce ard 
Labor was created about nine years 
ago, undoubtedly in response to the 
growing demand for the govern- 
ment’s assistance in the development 
and regulation of the people’s inter- 
ests. While many of the bureaus as- 
Ryn) Signed to it have existed for many 
years in one department or another, 
it is nevertheless true that all or most of them are 
immediately or remotely related to commerce and 
labor and that the title of the department therefore 
is essentially correct. Perhaps the Bureau of Manu- 
factures, which more especially represents commerce 
in the department, has had least attention. It was 
erganized at the time when the department was 
created and it has since then not received the support 
and the appropriations which a proper developmeut 
of its functions demands. There is reason to believe, 
however, that the great opportunity for such a bureau 
is now recognized. As we read of the activity of 
the departments of commerce in foreign countries to 
develop both demestie and foreign trade we must ap- 
preciate that in this respect our system is far behind 
those of other countries. There is reason to believe 
that if the reorganization of this bureau, which is 
now contemplated by Congress, goes into effect its 
development will be very marked. 

But whatever may be true with respect to the 
Bureau of Manufactures itself, our country is lacking 
in another direction. This is the absence of an organ- 
ization of the commercial and industrial bodies and 
forces of this country. Foreign countries have boards 
of trade which are recognized semi-oflicially by the 
government. We have had nothing of this kind, and 
it must be apparent that intelligent development, 
legislative or otherwise, must in very large measure 
depend upon the opportunity and ability on the part 
of officials of the government in any department to 
confer with accredited representatives of commerce 
and industry in general. It may be well to refer to 
some of the problems which confront commerce and 
industry anc which it is thought may be relieved 
by means of an organization similar to those which 
exist in foreign countries. 

Broadly speaking, the relation between government 
and business has undergone a tremendous change. At 
the inception of our government precaution was taken 
to guarantee against political oppression. The system 
of checks and balances which is embodied in our Con- 
stitution and which has been our boast is directed 
chiefly, if not entirely, against the perpetuity and 
aggrandizement of political power. It was the as- 
sumption that the guarantees of political liberty and 
equality would afford full protection to the individual 
citizen. Only by degrees did we come to realize that 
industrial and commercial power may constitute just 
as important a subject for control or regulation as 
political power. And only within the last quarter of 
a century has anything like serious effort been made 
to deal with this, our modern problem. Since then 
we have been forced to admit that the industrial 
problem, embracing the proprietor, the wage-earner, 
and the consumer, constitutes one of the grave public 
questions with which we have to deal. 

The first recognition of this condition naturally 
found its expression in restrictive measures. This 
was inevitably the first response to the consequences 
of the antiquated laissez-faire doctrine. For illustra- 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Act constituted the first 
comprehensive measure to protect one branch of the 
community against another and to bring order and 
system into a condition which had become chaotic 
and oppressive in the extreme. That law has been 
amended and improved upon, and as a regulating meas- 
ure it is now administered in an orderly and sys- 
tematic manner. But every new system presents new 
questions, and we still have to answer to what extent 
regulation such as we have instituted may serve to 
restrict the energies upon which we have heretofore 
relied. and how far our determination to fix rates 
may ultimately affect the standards of the service, 
and indeed the position of the employees. 

The anti-trust law is a further measure to bring 
order out of chaos. After many years of doubt and 
experiment, litigation and reorganization, the country 
is persuaded that this law must stand in its essential 
purpose and that it has been vindicated by success- 
ful enforcement without immunity or discrimination. 
But, again, a new system has presented new prob- 
lems; the negative measure, in the opinion of many, 
must be supplemented by positive measures. Reorgan- 
izations are now effected by a branch of government 
which should not be charged with administrative busi- 
ness. The courts have not the facilities for inquiry 
and are not equipped to deal with the economic prob- 
lems that are now presented to them. The business 
of this country feels the need for affirmative’ legisia- 
tion by which it may be guided in its organization and 
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By Charles Nagel 


Secretary of Commerce and Labor 


in the pursuit of its enterprises. Established con- 
cerns ought to be advised upon what basis they may 
organize or reorganize, and prospective concerns should 
be able to determine in advance upon what conditions 
they may enter the field of competition. 

Industrial questions, such as employers’ liability, 
accident insurance, pension systems, are discussed and 
experimented with in State and national legislation; 
and yet the industries and the wage-earners, who are 
primarily concerned to find a rational answer, have 
not been able to confer and to present in their united 
names a feasible answer to this impending problem. 

The need of a merchant marine is universally ad- 
mitted, but we have been unable to agree upon any ° 
practical plan which may be calculated to give en- 
couragement to American enterprise. We boast of the 
early completion of the Panama Canal, but so far we 
have not been able to fix rules upon which even our 
own established coastwise service may enjoy the ad- 
vantages of that tremendous improvement in com- 
petition with the merchant marine of foreign countries. 

Although the importance of our foreign trade is 
pressed upon us from day to day, and although the 
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trend of legislative policy and commercial growth 
emphasize our dependence upon that trade, the steps 
which we have taken so far are insignificant in com- 
parison with the preparation of our great competitors 
abroad. Here as elsewhere we may not be compelled 
to do precisely what other countries have done, but 
we must do that which may be calculated to meet 
the energy and preparedness of foreign countries. We 
have laid the foundation, but have hesitated to put 
the power of the government behind measures, to 
pursue inquiries, to gather and distribute informa- 
tion, and to establish between the government and our 
commercial development that co-operation which has 
been crowned with such success in the activities of 
the government in the agricultural field. 

Even with respect to domestic questions the agencies 
of the government have been permitted to work out 
their own problems, aided by individual interests, but 
practically without the assistance and the co-operation 
of commercial and industrial interests as. a whole. 
This is true of the administration of so important a 
law as the Pure Food Law. It is true of such im- 
portant branches as the Bureau of Standards, the 
Bureau of the Census, and many others that might 
be named. 

But the best illustration of the need for close co- 
operation between the branches of the government and 
commercial interests as a whole is the tariff. We are 
told, and most of us believe, that the tariff should be 
taken out of politics. How is it to be done? Up to 
this time tariff legislation, as much other legislation, 
has been specialized; and the creation of the Tariff 
Board constitutes the first effort to find a legitimate 
and impartial basis for a system of schedules that 
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will be just to all interests alike. To what extent 
this effort may prove successful is still a matter of 
speculation. But ultimately the foundation of intel- 
ligent tariff legislation must be the recognition of the 
idea that in the long run no one can be permitted to 
prosper at the cost of his neighbor. Industries are 
bound together as our States and our sections are: 
not to antagonize one anotier, but to supplement, In- 
dustrial opinion and political decision must be har- 
monized. Modern problems are largely industrial, and 
political policy must adjust itself to the solution of 
these questions if the problem is to be satisfactorily 
solved. 

These are illustrations of the questions which row 
press for decision. So pressing are they that if gov- 
ernmental agencies do not find the solution, the com- 
mercial and industrial forces will compel that solu- 
tion in one form or another. The conflict is irrepres- 
sible. Economie forces will not be stayed; and if the 
government does not find and establish rules by which 
the development may be intelligently and normally 
had, then ultimately the expansion and the progress 
will be had in defiance of rules that do not fit. That 
has been the story, and that will be the story of de- 
velopment everywhere. 

In my judgment, much of the confusion which now 
exists to discourage and to embarrass is to be at- 
tributed to the circumstance that impartial, compre- 
hensive, thoughtful advice has not been afforded by 
those who are primarily interested and whose experi- 
ence is most essential to a correct understanding. 
Instead of depending upon the advice or the demand 
of specialized interests, we must: have a common judg- 
ment of commerce and industry, and to get that com- 
mon judgment we must have a common representation. 
This is the meaning of the organization which is uow 
proposed. There is nothing new in the idea. Other 
countries have had it for years and have developed 
it to a state of high efficiency. In other countries the 
relation between the government and the industries 
and commerce is so close that the board of trade 
forms an immediate part of the government itself. 
This we may not be able to accomplish, and may not 
want to have. But, to my mind, it is true beyond the 
possibility of refutation that by some means we must 
establish a common commercial representation which 
shall sustain a relation to the government for pur- 
poses of general advice and intelligent direction with 
respect to proposed measures and the administration 
of existing laws. 

Even in our country this idea is not a new olt. 
General boards of trade have been established; men 
who have realized the importance of such organizations 
have given their time and their thought to bring to 
the aid of the several branches of government the very 
influence which we now have in mind. They are 
entitled to great credit; and it is now hoped that 
they may enter into the creation of a National 
Chamber of Commerce at this time with the same 
enthusiasm and spirit of sacrifice which has char- 
acterized their activities up to this time. It must 
be apparent that one of the chief difficulties with the 
organizations which have so far existed has been that 
none of them have been in a position to command the 
recognition of the government. Under our system 
public officials dare not discriminate, and the recog- 
nition of one to the exclusion of others was out of the 
question. It is for this reason that the suggestion 
has been made to call together representatives of the 
larger organizations of this country, making sure that 
all branches and all sections participate; and, finally, 
to have such an organization clothed with a national 
charter so as to give the right and the means to have 
the government and representative commerce and in- 
dustry touch elbows. 

At a meeting of some six hundred delegates, repre- 
senting every phase of commerce and industry in all 
parts of the United States, held in Washington April 
22-23, 1912, the question of such an organization was 
considered. No attempt was made to discuss any prob- 
lem which now- immediately affects either commerce 
or industry, but the entire attention was given to 
the feasibility of organizing a Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. The result was most gratifying. 
The earnestness and thoroughness of the discussion 
left no doubt that the idea had been sonsidered by 
representative men throughout the country. The dele- 
gates succeeded in effecting an organization headed 
by Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, who is sup- 
ported by an executive committee of twenty-five repre- 
sentatives of different sections of the country. The 
manner in which this organization has proceeded 
since then gives practical assurance that we shall 
at last have a representative organization with which 
officers of the government and members of Congress 
may confer to the advantage of every one concerned. 
A bill is now pending to give the authority of law to 
this organization, and it is trusted that such authority 
may not be withheld by Congress. 
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men in the full pessession of mental 
and physical power to achieve suc- 
cess. ‘There have been presidents of 
the United States who were farmers 
and backwoodsmen before they be- 
came politicians. But for men 
physically incapacitated in child- 
hood, crippled and disabled in early 
youth, still to be able to mount the ladder and climb 
it rung by rung—that is something worth while even 
in this country of vast possibilities to any who may 
aspire, 

Joe KF. Sullivan, Mavor of Imboden, Arkansas, al- 
though unable to walk a step, has risen to some 
political eminence and expects to go higher still after 
he has had a little more experience with governmental 
problems and practical affairs. 

In Mr. Sullivan Imboden has the youngest legally 
elected and qualified mayer in the world. He is not 
yet twenty-one years of age. He won the office in a 
spirited election over two old and experienced political 
campaigners. A pair of goats and a dozen pretty 
girls contributed to his election. The defeated candi- 
dates were tempted to contest the election on the 
ground that Sullivan had not attained his majority 
and was therefore unable to qualify for the office, 
but the Attorney-General of Arkansas frustrated this 
design by announcing that he would recognize no 
“usurpation proceedings ” and would decline to issue 
a writ of “quo warranto” against Sullivan on oe- 
count of his age. 

Sullivan adinits that the goats and the girls elected 
him. te drove to the speaking-places behind his 
two trained angoras during the campaign, the man- 
agement of which was turned over to the young 
women, who forced their fathers and brothers and 
sweethearts to vote for him whether they wanted to 
or not. The goats hauled him to school and enabled 
him to sell papers on the streets for a livelihood. 
They drew him about over his home community while 
he was disposing of toilet articles and spices to com- 
plete his education., They helped him to gather news 
for his local paper and continued with him after ! 





ne 
had become an editor. The young ladies virtually 
terced the male portion of the population to lend him 
their support at the polls. 

Now that he has become mayor, Sullivon does not 
look with scorn upon his faithful little team. The 
chief exeeutive of Imboden may be seen any day 
driving to and from his offices in his goat-drawn 
chariot. His only way of getting about is either by 
driving the angoras, which have been to him for five 
years what feet are to those who walk, or using a 
tricevele, which is worthless in many rough places 
that the goats will take him over with ease. The 
pretty little animals follow their master about like 
dogs. ‘They lie on the porch by his chair until he is 
ready to move or under the shade of the trees in the 
square while he is in his office. Bill and Jim are 
as well known in Imboden as is their master. 

Sullivan has had an unusual and interesting career 
for a lad who has not yet reached his majority. His 
father died five vears ago, leaving him with a widowed 
and feeble mother. tle was stricken with paralysis 
at the age of four years, which deprived him of the 
use of his left arm and both lower limbs. In all the 
intervening vears he has not known what it is to 
stand on his feet or to take a step. His entrance 
into the political game astounded the people of Im- 
hoden, who laughed at him at first. then tolerated him, 
and in the end voted for him. The record of this 
hoy stands unparalleled in the annals of American 
polities. 

Wien his father died Sullivan had been out of 
school for five vears. He realized that he must have 
an education in order to cepe with his competitors 
and overcome the adversities and aitlictions that sur- 
rounded him. He was unable to walk to the school 
building. which was more than a mile from his home. 
He finally hit upon the idea of purchasing and train- 
ing two goats to draw a miniature wagon. His boy 
friends broke the animals in for him. That fall 
Sullivan returned to sehool. 

He found himself, however, owing to his long 
absence from the class-room, far behind his mates 
in their studies. With a determination to win out 
at all hazards he told his teacher that he was more 
than willing to burn the midnight oil until he could 
catch up. Five years behind in his studies, unable 
to walk a step, having the use of only one hand, 
weighing ninety-five pounds—this was the condition of 
this intrepid lad on entering school that fall. Leader 
of his class, wimer of the scholarship, winner of a 
gold medat for making the highest average grades 
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during the entire session, weighing only seventy-live 
pounds—this was the accomplishment of this am- 
bitious American youth the following spring. 

The next year he graduated from the grammar 
school at the head of his class. A year in the high 
school, and he no lenger tarried in the halls of 
learning. He now turned his attention to earning 
a more generous support for himself and his mother. 
He began reporting for the local paper, the goats being 
his means of transportation. In the course of time 
he was appointed correspondent for a number of out- 
of-town papers. Later still he began writing short 
stories. ‘Two weeks prior to his election he became 
editor of his home paper. He is known variously at 
home and abroad as “the boy mayor,” “the boy 
editor,” and “the boy with the billy-goats.” His 
writings on the political situation in Arkansas 
prompted prominent politicians to advise him to 
turn his attention to this field of endeavor. 

It was not until last fall, however, that Sullivan 
first felt the sting of the political bee. He intended 
at that time to enter the Democratic primary and 
run for a county office, but was prevented from so 
doing by a severe attack of typhoid fever. Realizing, 
after his recovery, that his only chance to break into 
politics this year lay in making the race for mayor 
in the spring election, Sullivan decided to announce 
his candidacy for this office. J. W. Regan and R. M. 
Iane, both prominent men and experienced politicians, 
were already candidates for the coveted position. 
Everybody in Imboden laughed at what they took 
to be a monumental joke that the ambitious cripple 
was trying to pull off. 

The amusement of his opponents neither deterred nor 
frightened Sullivan. He drove his team of goats into 
the main business section of the city, where he in- 
formed the voters that he was really in earnest. All 
listened, many smiled, and Sullivan drove on. Friends 
of the opposing sides sought him out and gave him a 
fatherly talking to, advising him to withdraw from 
the race and avoid certain defeat. Sullivan listened 
to them, but declined to take their advice. He as- 
sured them that not only would he remain in the 
race, but that he was bound to sit in the mayor’s 
chair. 

Being an advocate of woman suffrage, Sullivan 
appointed a dozen of his school-girl friends as his 
campaign managers. They made a thorough canvass 
of the city for him, leaving behind them posters and 
circulars boosting “the boy with the billy-goats.” 
They worked for him earnestly and faithfully. It 
was something new under the sun in Imboden for 

















Miss Ottie Bowers, an earnest 
worker in the Mayor’s behalf 
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women to be engaged in politics. The young ladies, 
none of them over sixteen years of age, enjoyed 
themselves immensely. They corralled many a shaky 
vote by promising their male friends that they “ would 
never speak to them again” if they failed to support 

















Miss Lizzie I. Wilson, aged six- 
teen, the Mayor’s campaign manager 


Sullivan for mayor. As a result of this threat there 
was a large number of backsliders from the lists of 
the other candidates, 

Having failed to persuade Sullivan to withdraw 
and being now thoroughly frightened at the strength 
of his candidacy, members of the opposing party un- 
dertook to scare him out of the contest. They brought 
all their political ingenuity to bear to determine the 
issue. It would be too humiliating to be defeated 
by a beardless boy whose body was crumpled up with 
disease. Sullivan’s girl campaigners rallied to his 
assistance. They kept his candidacy at their tongues’ 
ends for forty-eight hours befcre the election. All 
day while the votes were being polled Sullivan and 
his girl helpers were busy. That night everybody in 
imboden stayed up to hear the result. When the 
votes were counted it was found that Sullivan had 
received a larger support than his two opponents 
combined. The Sullivan ticket had won in a walk. 
Every candidate who had opposed the boy even in a 
casual conversation on the street went down in de- 
feat. 

Imboden awakened on the following morning to 
find itself possessed of the youngest mayor in the 
civilized world. 

Sullivan was inducted into office several days ago. 
When he took over the reins of government he prom- 
ised to guide the destinies of Imboden just as_skil- 
fully as he has driven his team of trained angoras 
for the past five years. He began his official duties 
fifteen minutes after being sworn in. He appointed 
his committees and inaugurated a clean-up crusade 
for the town in less than two hours’ time. His coun- 
cil is composed entirely of friends. Honesty and 
economy are to be the principles of his administration. 
Among the first to wait upon the new mayor was his 
campaign. committee, with Miss Lizzie I. Wilson, 
sixteen years old, chief manager, at their head. 

Sullivan is most ambiticus. Now that he has had 
a taste of political excitement he expects to go a 
little higher. He wants a college education. After 
he has taken a turn or two at the political game 
and public life he expects to enter some university 
and complete his course in literature. He will take 
his ‘goats with him. These faithful friends must 
haul him yet a little further along the pathway of 
education. 

“T’m going to use three essentials to success—faith, 
prayer, and perseverance,” says Sullivan. ‘“ They 
never fail you if you are right, and you are already 
a failure if you are in the wrong. My afflictions make 
me what I am and will help to make me what I am 
to be. I am perfectly reconciled to my condition and 
never think of being ‘blue’ or worried over what 
can’t be helped. Really I haven’t time to waste in 
such a manner: there is too much for me to do. No 
whimpering in mine.” 
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AN ACCIDENT THAT SHOULD NEVER OCCUR 
WHY DOES IT OCCUR? 








sons were badly hurt in a rear-end 
4 collision on the Lackawanna Rail- 
§ road near Corning, New York, early 
in the morning of the Fourth of 
July. Men familiar with the his- 
tory of such disasters declare that 
this was the most deadly rear-end 

; collision that has happened since 
railroads were known. On the very next day twenty- 
one lives were taken and thirty persons were injured 
in a similar accident on the Ligonier Valley Railroad 
near Latrobe, Pennsylvania, and a few days later the 
inevitable third accident of the same sort occurred 
on another road, though with fewer lives lost. 

Inasmuch as the Lackawanna road is one of the 
most intelligently managed and best equipped in the 
country, especially in the matter of block signals and 
all other safety devices, a careful scrutiny of all the 
circumstances of the accident ought to throw light on 
a most interesting question—is it possible to guard 
human life any more thoroughly than it is guarded 
on the best American railroads to-day? Incidentally 
it may be noted that the rear-end collision has taken a 
terrible toll of life and suffering during all the history 
of railroading in America. From the death of Senator 
Wagner, the inventor of a popular sleeping-car, in a 
rear-end collision at Spuyten Duyvil some thirty 
years ago, until the similar death of Samuel Spencer, 
president of the Southern road, a few years ago, many 
railroad men of high position have thus lost their 
lives. 

Mr. Spencer was often called the ablest railroad man 
the South has produced. It is not to be thought that 
the crew of a train to which his car was attached 
would overlook any precaution required by safety; 
yet the fact remains that when his train was held up 
by some mishap in the early morning the locomotive of 
the following train plunged into his car and killed Mr. 
Spencer and several of .his companions. Surely if 
human foresight is effective, nothing has been left un- 
done to prevent rear-end collisions—yet they keep on 
happening with awful persistence. Is it inscrutable, 
relentless Fate that decrees these horrors? Can noth- 
ing be devised to prevent them? Let us examine the 
history of the most deadly collision and see what les- 
sons can be drawn from it. 

Train No. 9 of the Delaware, Lackawanna, & Western 
Railroad left Hoboken at nine o’clock in the evening 
of July 3d, heavily loaded with holiday excursionists 
bound for Buffalo and Niagara Falls. The train was 
made up of a locomotive, baggage-car, three Pullman 
sleeping-cars, and two wooden day coaches. At a 
quarter to five o’clock next morning this train was 
held up near a little town called Gibson’s Narrows, 
three miles east of Corning. A big freight train— 
fifty-five cars—was stalled on the long, heavy grade 
because one of its locomotives was not steaming well 
end a drawhead (part of the coupling apparatus) had 
drawn out. An extra locomotive, which had been put 
on at Groveland to help train No. 9 up the grade, was 
detached and sent forward to help push the freight 
train into a siding out of the way of passenger traffic. 
Train No. 9 meanwhile stood still on the main track at 
the point at which it had been halted by the block 
signal. Ordinarily it was to be expected that a simi- 
lar block signal nearly a mile to the eastward would 
stop any train approaching No. 9; but as an extra pre- 
caution, customary in such cases,.a brakeman was 
sent back half a mile to flag and hold No, 11, which 
was due to follow No. 9 after an interval of a few 
minutes. No. 11 was the United States Express 
train, made up of a big modern locomotive and ten 
heavy express cars. <A considerable mist was drifting 
up from the Chemung River, but not enough to 
cbseure any sort of signal. Thus far the situation was 
commonplace, such as may be found on any railroad 
in America any day. 

The engineer of No. 11 was William Schroeder, 
fifty-four years old, who had been twenty-three years 
on this run and had an unblemished record. He had 
backed his engine down to train No. 11 at Elmira, at 
half-past three in the morning, and taken it westward 
at the rate of a mile a minute or faster. He was at 
the end of a straight stretch of ten miles and running 
at the rate of sixty-five miles an hour when his loco- 
motive swung round a curve, and Schroeder saw the 
two red tail-lights of the stalled No. 9 less than three 
hundred yards away. Instantly the engineer reversed 
his lever, opened the sand-box, and put on the air- 
brakes. The mighty engine, suddenly backing with 
all its power against the momentum of the ten heavy 
express cars, buck-jumped as if it would leave the 
rails, but remained on them and drove its great bulk 
into the standing cars. At the last instant before the 
collision Schroeder jumped and in some miraculous 
manner rolled down the bank to a place of safety, 
with no hurt except a severe shaking. When he re- 
covered his senses he was sitting on a rail fence, 
staring at the wreck. 

The flying locomotive plowed through the two 
wooden day coaches, shearing them off to right and 
left as if they were so much pasteboard. Most of the 
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By William Inglis 


forty killed and sixty injured were in these cars. The 
engine plunged on into the rearmost sleeping-car and 
halted in the midst of that steel structure. Only four 
persons were killed here. 

Of the frightful agony suffered by the sixty men 
and women who were injured and of the sudden pas- 
sage from sleep to death of the forty who were ground 
to pieces by that awful plow, it is unnecessary to speak 
here. The most interesting thing to discover, if pos- 
sible, is the cause of the accident and how such acci- 
dents can be avoided hereafter. According to the 
testimony at the coroner’s inquest the track was in 
perfect condition and the signals were set in such a 
manner as to prevent train No. 11 from advancing— 
if Engineer Schroeder had seen or heeded the signals. 

President W. H. Truesdale, of the Lackawanna road, 
declared that the system was fully equipped with the 
latest and best block-signal system, with the towers 
about one mile apart. 

“An official on the ground,” he said, “has de- 
veloped the fact that Engineer Schroeder of the express 
train which ran into train No. 9 passed signal No. 
2,773, which stood at ‘Caution,’ indicating clearly 
that train No. 9 was in the next block ahead and re- 
quiring him to reduce speed and hold the train under 
ecntrol. This he did not do, but not only passed this 


the lives in our care? No, there is none. We must 
rely upon the human mind—the man. 

“In every accident it is some human mechanism 
that is at fault; some brain that forgot or neglected 
to work at the proper time. The steel and wire 
mechanism is never at fault. That was the case in 
this terrible catastrophe. Our signals worked per- 
fectly, ail the men on the road performed their pre- 
scribed duty, except one, and he says, in explanation, 
that he didn’t see the signals. He was the engineer of 
the express which telescoped the Buffalo Limited. 

“ As railroad men, we find it impossible to accept 
his explanation. Any one who has ever sat in the 
cab of an engine knows that there is no fog that is 
thick enough to hide a signal from the engineer. He 
could almost touch the semaphores from his window. 
In this instance he ran past the cautionary signal, 
which told him there was a train two blocks ahead 
of him. Then he came into the next block and found 
the danger signal set full against him, and he, a 
trained, experienced engineer, ran past and crashed 
into the train ahead of him, and, when he saw the 
crash was inevitable, jumped. 

“Every precaution, every safeguard, every rule and 
regulation, constructed and invented by the railroad, 
all useless, simply because one mind, the mechanism 

















This wreck occurred because the engineer was busy with the injector instead of looking out ahead 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the New York World) 


cautionary signa! and ran through the cautionary 
block at full speed, but ran by the home signal, which 
stood at ‘ Danger,’ 4,500 feet beyond the first signal, 
and on into train No. 9, which was standing 250 feet 
beyond the second or positive stop signal. In addition 
to this, he ran by the flagman of passenger train 
No. 9. 

“A thorough inspection of the automatic block sig- 
nals by the chief engineer and signal engineers de- 
velops the fact that they were in perfect condition.” 

George A. Cullen, traffic manager of the road, gave 
this explanation of the working of the signal 
system: 

“When a train enters a block the semaphore behind 
it automatically springs to danger. As the train 
leaves that block, usually a half-mile in length, the 
yellow bar remains rigid, but the red bar drops. That 
tells the engineer of the train behind him to proceed 
with caution. As the train leaves the block ahead the 
yellow bar drops, but the semaphore of the block 
behind is set at danger. The preceding train is always 
two blocks ahead. If it comes to a stop the signal 
behind is set at full danger, and the block below de- 
notes caution. It is a perfeet and simple system.” 

How, then, did Schroeder fail to obey, as he had 
obeyed thousands of times before, the silent mandate 
of the block signal? This question was put to Mr. 
Cullen. 

“His brain for once failed to respond to the sig- 
nals,” was Mr. Cullen’s reply.. “ No matter how per- 
fect the mechanical department of a railroad or how 
strict the rules and regulations given to the men, we 
always have to depend upon the brain of one man— 
the engineer in the cab of the locomotive. Railroad 
men have studied this problem for years, and we 
always come to the same question—is there any other 
means than human agency that will protect perfectly 
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of one brain, failed to work properly. It is a terrible 
thing to contemplate, but how relentlessly true it is! 

“ What can we do? Is there anything that can sup- 
plant the brain in the engine cab? Is there any 
mechanical contrivance that has eyes and can see? 
No, we’ve got-to have a human brain in the cab, and 
there is nothing that can take its place. Despite all 
cur care, all our preparation and expense, it is up to 
the man, and neither we nor any railroad man can 
deny it. 

“In this instance, the engineer not only ran past 
his cautionary and danger signal, but he did not see a 
burning fuse placed on the track by one of the crew of 
the stalled train, and did not see the flags two thousand 
yards in the rear of the stalled Buffalo Limited.” 

Mr. Cullen was asked if it would not add to safety 
to have a second man in the engine cab to watch for 
signals. 

“It would not,” he replied. “On the contrary, it 
would be an added source of danger, because the 
engineer and the other man would be sure to talk to 
each other. This plan has been debated by railroad 
men, but it has always been rejected for this reason.” 

Edward Lane, a brakeman of train No. 9, testified 
at the coroner’s inquest that he had gone back two 
thousand yards with a red flag to stop train No. 11. 
On account of the early morning dimness he had 
lighted a fusee and put it on the track, hoping thus to 
attract the attention of. Engineer Schroeder without 
fail. But the train came on and passed him, going 
faster than a mile a minute, and all he could do was 
to stand still and pray that Schroeder would be 
stopped by the next block signal. 

“Did you place any torpedoes on the track?” Lane 
was asked. 

“T did not,” he replied. 

The use of the torpedo as a danger signal is one of 








the oldest practices in railroading. The torpedo con- 
sists of a couple of ounces of explosive packed in a 
water-tight metal cover. Strips of soft metal extend 
trom either side, and with these the torpedo is fastened 
to the top of the rail so securely that the vibration or 
jarring of the heaviest or fastest train cannot knock 
it off. There it sits snug until the front wheel of the 
engine’s forward truck crushes it and sets eff the 
detonator, which makes a very loud report. The 
custom is to place two torpedoes for safety’s sake a 
few hundred feet apart, so that the two explosions 
will surely stop any engineer. The element of surprise 
in the explosions, far less familiar to the senses than 
the everyday red flag, is calculated as an extraordinary 
safety precaution. 

General Manager Cullen was asked why Lane had 
not placed torpedoes on the rail. 

“We are governed,” he replied, “ by the code of the 
National Railway Association, which is made up of 
leading men from all the important railroads in the 
country. This code provides that while a brakeman 
is out behind a train with either a flag or a lantern, 
jie places no torpedees until the whistle signals him 
back to his train, Then, in order to protect the train 
until it starts, he is required to place torpedoes on 
the tracks.” 

It would be presumptuous in a layman to offer advice 
to railroad experts, yet the observer cannot help inter- 
jecting this question: would it not be safer to have the 
flagman put down two torpedoes in every case in 
which he goes back to protect the rear of a stalled 
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served two or more glasses of gin to Schroeder just 
before eleven o'clock. 

Schroeder made a favorable impression as to so- 
briety in his appearance before the coroner and jury. 
His wife was cut of town over the Fourth of July, he 
said, and he strolled around the streets looking on at 
the fun. He admitted taking two drinks of gin, but 
no more than that, and declared that he drank it 
only as medicine. He did not explain why he had to 
go to Sharp’s bar-room for his medicine or why he 
spent a considerable part of his evening, a few hours 
before taking out a fast express train, in strolling 
from bar-room to bar-room with a bar-keeper as his 
companion. He insisted that he was perfectly sober, 
and neither that statement nor any other part of his 
story was shaken by three hours of vigorous cross- 
examination. 

Schroeder testified that he had trouble with the in- 
jector (the apparatus for feeding hot water into the 
locomotive boiler), and that this kept him busy inside 
his cab while his train was running along faster than 
a mile a minute. The first injector was out of order, 
he declared, and when he tried to operate the second 
one its rod struck the side of the engine cab. He tried 
to bend the rod so that it would work. 

“My fireman came over and spoke to me about the 
trouble with the water,” Schroeder continued. “I 
could not hear him clearly, and stepped down from 
my seat. I was talking with him only a moment, but 
T think that must have been the time when I ran by 
the ‘caution’ block signal and the flagman.” 

















The flying locomotive plowed through the two wooden day coaches as if they were cardboard 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the New York World) 


train? If he is recalled to his train, he may leave 
them there, as in the present custom, but if he is still 
on guard when the following train approaches, the 
torpedoes will make a certainty. of its stopping. If the 
engineer’s attention has been called away from the 
lookout ahead by some imperative duty within the cab, 
that momentary withdrawal of his gaze may leave his 
locomotive running unguarded over half a mile of 
track, and somewhere along that half-mile may be the 
brakeman waving the red flag upon which depends the 
safety of hundreds of lives. And if the engineer should 
be for the moment thus preoccupied, the loud warnings 
of the torpedoes would surely arouse him to the need 
of instantly stopping his train. 

Or, if we suppose that the engineer is suffering from 
some sort of brain lesion that ineapacitates him from 
seeing or heeding signals, the crash of the torpedo will 
bring the. fireman into action without delay. The 
locomotive fireman is not held responsible for signals, 
because much of his time is spent down below the 
boiler-head, shoveling coal into the firebox, and even 
when he is not doing this it is difficult for him to see 
lights or semaphores on the right side of the track— 
where they are always displayed. The fireman’s place 
is on the left side of the locomotive, and the high 
middle part of the engine hides the right side of the 
track from his view. But, no matter where he is or 
What he is doing, the fireman would be instantly 
alarmed by the sound of torpedoes. Then, if the 
engineer did not stop his locomotive immediately, it 
would be the fireman’s duty to intervene. It certainly 
seems to the lay mind as if this additional precaution 
is worth the price of a few torpedoes. 

There was a great deal of gossip in Elmira soon.after 
the Corning accident to the effect that Engineer 
Schroeder was drunk at the time of the accident, but 
this was set at rest by the investigation. Charles 
Klapproth testified before the coroner’s jury that he 
saw Schroeder staggering in the street down-town in 
Elmira at half-past midnight—two hours and a half 
before he took out his train. This was authoritatively 
contradicted by the testimony of Schroeder himself, 
who swore he was sober, although he had taken two 
drinks of gin for medicinal purposes, and by the 
testimony of James Falsey, who declared that 
Schroeder came into his saloon with Charles Sharp 
about eleven o’clock and remained a few minutes. 
The bar-keeper told him Schroeder drank nothing but 
mineral water. Sharp testified that he was with 
Schroeder in Falsey’s ‘as well as Merton Kelley’s 
saloon, and that the engineer drank mineral water 
only. He walked with Schroeder nearly to his home, 
leaving him about ten minutes past midnight. Sharp 
admitted, however, that in his own saloon he had 


Schroeder told the representative of the Public 
Service Commissicen that if torpedoes had been placed 
on the track this accident would not have occurred. 
He believed that torpedoes should be used by all flag- 
men, 

Mack Huntley, Schroeder’s fireman, corroborated, his 
testimony before the coroner, and declared that al- 
though he was on the running-board of the locomotive 
for five minutes before the crash he saw no flag. Yet 
this testimony was negligible, inasmuch as the fire- 
man’s duties prevent him from keeping a constant 
lookout. 

The coroner’s jury, on July 24th, brought in a 
verdict holding Engineer William Schroeder and Brake- 
man Edward Lane responsible for the wreck. War- 
rants were immediately issued for these men, charging 
them with manslaughter in the second degree. The 
coroner’s jury declared Lane guilty of negligence be- 
cause he failed to use torpedoes to protect his train. 
The jury also found that the block signals were in 
good working order and properly set, and that 
Schroeder was negligent in failing to see them and 
stop. The jury recommended the employment of two 
enginemen on the Mother Hubbard type of locomotive, 
and the use of torpedoes at all times as an additional 
factor of safety in the flagging of trains. 

Two points in Schroeder’s testimony strike with 
peculiar horror the mind of any one who travels by 
rail. 

1, That an engineer who is soon to haul hundreds 
of passengers along the road at the rate of a mile a 
minute or faster should spend several hours of an 
evening drifting from one bar-room to another and 
drinking strong liquor. 

2. That while his engine was flying at its highest 
speed he should concentrate his attention inside the 
cab, thereby utterly cutting himself off from the possi- 
bility of seeing danger signals or any obstruction on 
the track. 

If repairs to the injector wefe necessary, why did 
not Schroeder stop the locomotive and send back a 
flagman to protect the rear of his train? The answer 
to this question would be interesting. For years 
enginemen have declared that in spite of all the rules 
and regulations in the book there is an unwritten law 
that they must “ make time.” and that, no matter how 
needful delays may be, the engineer who fails to 
“make time” is punished by being put on an inferior 
run with less pay and longer hours, and that, there- 
fore, the engineer is forced to take frightful risks— 
as in this case at Corning. 

There is another side to the picture. I quote from 
the Wall Street Journal of July 23, 1912: 

“On one of the greatest Eastern roads, six or seven 
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years ago, some thirty-odd drivers were discharged for 
overrunning signals. The grievance committee | of 
locomotive engineers of that road, which was not then 
affiliated with any central labor body at Chicago, and 
acted with a genuine willingness to co-operate with a 
new vice-president determined to secure safety on one 
of the principal passenger roads of the country, peti- 
tioned for their reinstatement. 

“This vice-president, one of the most efficient rail- 
way officers in the United States, asked them whether 
it was their point that a man who had been punished 
by a suspension of three months for overrunning 
signals would have learned his lesson and would at 
least not break that rule again, if he were restored to 
duty? The grievance committee, all experienced 
drivers, said that that was their idea. This operating 
vice-president, in agreeing to reconsider the cases of 
seven of them, said to them, in effect: 

“* Vou believe that a man who has once disregarded 
a signal will not do so again if he is punished. My 
experience is that a man who has done it .once will 
repeat the offense, because he is mentally unable to see 
the moral responsibility involved. That has been my 
experience in a life devoted to railroading; but we will 
consider the cases with extenuating circumstances.’ 

“Of the four men actually restored to duty, three 
killed themselves within eighteen months by running 
past signals, with serious loss of life and damage to 
property besides, and the fourth was finally discharged 
for the same offense. ‘ 

“These are chances which neither the public nor the 
railroad can afford to take. One of the most serious 


‘causes of the loss of life on railroads is unquestion- 


ably the relaxation of discipline, where the employee 
believes he is protected by the union, and where, in the 
event of his discharge, he can obtain re-employment on 
some other road, in view of the urgent demand for his 
kind of work.” 

The mere layman, or passenger, may well be horri- 
fied to learn how common on railroads is the habit 
of running past signals. In Confessions of a Rail- 
road Signal Man, James O. Fagan writes: 

“The force or influence to which I call attention is 
of course the Railroad Labor Organization. But it 
should be clearly understood that my conclusions in 
regard to these unions are not to be taken as a reflec- 
tion on their character and work while acting in 
legitimate channels. The debt we railroad men owe to 
our organizations admits no question. The beneficial 
results are before us in almost every department of 
the railroad business. They have established a fra- 
ternal feeling among us. On all sides they have 
aroused a spirit of mutual helpfulness. They have 
also succeeded in advancing wages, and in this way 
contributed to the comfort and prosperity of almost 
every man in the service. Furthermore, they have 
been particularly active in inciting legislation for the 
protection of lif2 and limb among workers. These 
tacts must not be forgotten or minimized, for they are 
worthy of all commendation. But in this matter of 
the personal conduct and efficiency of railroad men in 
relation to these terrible accidents, we have first of all 
to consider the paramount interests of society; and 
while humanity has no quarrel with the unions while 
they attend to their legitimate business, it certainly 
can be said to have a grievance against them that 
calls for prompt attention and remedy. This griev- 
ance consists in the fact that, for a great many years, 
the influence of the railroad organizations has been 
constantly exerted, not only to raise wages and to im- 
prove conditions, which of course are perfectly proper 
and justifiable, but also to nullify discipline, to de- 
stroy personal management and authority, and to 
ebliterate from all schedules and working agreements 
any reference to or consideration for the paramount 
interests of the traveling public. ... 

*“ Although for a number of years the inflexible en- 
forcement of the rules relating to these cautionary 
signals has been advocated, yet to-day train after train 
will run past these semaphores and green lights with- 
eut any reduction in speed, provided the track ahead 
ef them is seen to be clear. 

“Tt should not make a particle of difference to the 
engineman whether the track ahead is or is not known 
to be clear of trains; his instructions call for cautious 
running, and by no possible interpretation or juggling 
with words can cautious running, or running under 
control, be taken to mean running at full speed. Yet 
in the way I have indicated the cancer of a very 
dangerous habit has been allowed to grow into the 
American system of managing trains. This wrong 
interpretation of the word caution by enginemen and 
others has without a shadow of doubt during the 
past few years cost the corporations thousands upon 
thousands of dollars and multitudes of human lives.” 

Mr. Fagan also declares that unions have helped to 
diminish discipline and thereby added to the dangers 
of travel. He continues: 

“Yet let no one imagine that this interference with 
the management in the matter of discipline is brought 
about by design or is directly intentional. On the 
contrary, in a very natural way, it has grown out of a 
system whose main object has been to secure justice 
and equal rights for every individual employee. But 
unfortunately, in pursuing these personal ends and 
objects, the rights of the community have been for- 
gotten.” 

So we see that the officials say that the wrecks are 
due to carelessness of men who rely upon the union 
to protect them from punishment; while the men say 
the wrecks are due to the company’s unwritten law 
that they must “ make time,” no matter how great the 
risk. A very pretty quarrel. In the mean time the 
traveling public are still being killed in the same way, 
and probably they will continue to be killed until the 
responsibility is justly placed and the reckless takers 
of life are fittingly punished. 

There is much discussion of a new patented device 
which is said to automatically shut off steam and 
apply the brakes of any train that runs past a block 
signal set at danger. While waiting for this device 
to be tested before being put into general use, one 
simple rule would be a° powerful aid to safety—dis- 
charge every engineer who disregards any caution or 
danger signal. 
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PAST THE LIMIT OF ENDURANCE 


"| SUPPOSE you are aware, madam,” said the affable 











agent, unctuously,-as he put one foot inside the 
farm-house door to keep it from being slammed in 
his face, “that a placid frame of mind is conducive 
to a more excellent quality in the output of our 
labors, to which rule the hen is no exception?” 
“Wa-al, whut ef she hain’t?” demanded the 
farmer’s wife, suspiciously. 
“This, madam,” said the agent, pleasantly. ‘“ Work- 
ing along the lines of thought prompted by this fact, 


the great firm that I represent has devised the very - 


last word in hen-coops.” 

He drew out a highly colored map, and, running his 
little finger daintily over it, began his elucidation. 

“Here in the left-hand corner,’ said he, “are the 
divans upon which the eggs are to be laid, made of 
the best silk-plush, tufted and stuffed with eider- 
down, guaranteed to put the most nervous hen at 
ease in a moment. In the opposite corner you will 
observe the flaring mouth of a megaphone, attached 
to a small electric musico-graph, which when fastened 
to your electric-light wires will maintain a continuous 
stream of dreamy music scientifically calculated to 
allay any disturbing apprehensions in the mind of the 
most chicken-hearted fowl. Through this little door 
to the right we enter the dining-room, where we have 
provided what we call our earth-worm reel, a simple 
spool on which is wound one hundred and fifty yards 
of Winkletop’s Artificial Garden-worm—a triumph in 
epicurean hennery, made from a secret recipe after a 
careful analysis of ten thousand angle-worms. The 
reel is so adjusted that, as the worm-film unwinds, it 
comes to an automatic stop, by which action a por- 
tion of the artificial worm, the exact length of a 
real one, breaks off in the hen’s bill. These arrange- 
ments save the fowl from having to scratch for her 
food, with the natural result that a hen brought up 
on our system, after a service of ten years as an egg- 
producer, still remains as tender as a spring-broiler, 
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“OH, JACK! ’M AFRAID ’VE CAUGHT A FISH!” 


will find on investigatin’ that they hain’t lost much, 
after all. 

Before marriage most on us bows our heads to the 
lady, but after marriage we seem to sort of bow our 
necks to her. 

Preference primaries seems to be a sort 0’ case where 
strange bedfellers strains every nerve to kick each 
other out o’ bed. 

















AFTER THE 


the muscles of the 
tender, and—” 

“Git out o’ here, you roared the poor woman, 
bursting into tears. “What do I want with your 
lazy, good-fer-nothin’ old hen-trap? Ef ye’ve got 
suthin’ to sell as ’Il make life a leetle more luxurious 
fer wimmen that puts in eighteen hours a day 
scratchin’ fer the men-folks, keepin’ ’em ez young an’ 
placid as them there hens o’ yourn, ye might be doin’ 
suthin’ fer the world, but ez fer that coop—take yer 
hoof out o’ that door-sili, or I'll give ye door-jamb 
that “Il lay ye up in the horsepital fer seventy-seven 
years!” 

And the oaken door swung to with a slam the 
impact of which was registered on the seismograph 
in the Earthquake Department of the Weather Bureau 
at Washington. over a thousand miles away. 


drum-sticks remaining soft and 
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UNCLE EPICUREMUS SAYS 


YE don’t hafter run fast to ketch a cold! 

A kiss on the mouth is worth two on the hand! 

The feller with nothin’ to do generally finds some- 
kody to do. 

Ye can’t make a silk purse outen a sow’s ear, but 
ye can make a better purse outen it. 

Look out when you’re tryin’ to land suthin’ beyond 
your reach ye don’t end up on a stretcher. 

Most fellers that loses their heads in times o’ trouble 


STORM 


AN APT COMPROMISE 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS was discussing a certain 
great man at a small gathering in Boston recently 
when one of the company remarked: 

“Well, the man is an enigma to me. I simply can’t 
make him out. Sometimes he suggests the voice of 
another John the Baptist crying in the wilderness, 


and then he comes out with another utterance that 
grates on me like the voice of a blatant demagogue.” 

“T think,” said the humorist, “that with those 
ingredients as the basis for a compromise you can get 
at the real truth—why not say that he talks like a 
demi-John ?” 


A MERE SURPRISE 


A REpoRT like a pistol-shot rang out on the air, and 
Uncle Silas jumped nervously. 

“Massy sakes!” he eried, “ what was that? 
body been shot?” 

“Oh no,” smiled his city cousin, “that’s only an 
automobile.” 

“Oh,” said the old man, “ somebody dischargin’ his 
show-foor ?” 


Any- 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


It costs me more to live to-day than ten short 
years ago. That is a fact I can’t gainsay, and yet, 
despite ’tis so, I am not kicking just because my 
household bills are great, complaining that our statute 
laws increase their aggregate. I am not wondering 
why it is I have to pay so much to keep my household 
gods in biz, free from the lupine clutch. I do not 
blame monopoly or middlemen at all, nor have I any 
wish to see the trusts against the wall. Ah no! I 
never rail and shout against this vast increase—I 
know just how it came about, and hope for no release, 
for then-I was a bachelor, and now I have: 


A wife, 
Two pairs of twins, 
A mother-in-law, 
A butler and a motor-car, 
A house where I’d a flat before, 
And household servants by the score; 
Rugs ’stead of carpets on the floor; 
A box down at the operor; 
Sixteen accounts in every store; 
A bungalow down by the shore; 
A valet standing by the door; 
And slews and stacks of things galore 
I never had in days of yore 
Before eternal love I swore, 
The which have added slightly more to the expense 
of life. A. SUFFERAN MANN, 


UNNECESSARY QUESTION 


“Poor man,” said the sympathetic lady to the 
brakeman with his forefinger missing. “ Have you 
lost your finger?’ 

“Oh no, madam,” replied the brakeman. “I’ve 
just left it at the manicure’s to be polished up. I 
didn’t have time this morning to wait until it was 


finished.” 
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TWENTY THOUSAND LEGS UNDER THE SEA 
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The Happy % 
“=  Exasperation 
By Kennedy Noble 







MOD CC Y had not wanted to go to Cates- 
8 ville, in the first place. To begin 
with, there had been an engagement 
in Toledo which he vastly desired to 
22 kecp—and he knew, furthermore, 


When, therefore, he discovered that every room in 
the Catesville hotel—named by some wild, barbaric 
vagary the Victoria—was taken, it was with chill 
anger in his heart that he addressed the Victoria’s 
clerk, a pop-eyed individual who seemed to feel that 
McCoy was unreasonable not to rejoice, with him, over 
the well-merited popularity of his hostelry. 

“T go now to eat,” he said, coldly, “and while I’m 
doing it you hunt me up a room. Here or somewhere. 
But a room.” 

le cut short the clerk’s foaming protestations by 
a demand for mail. 

There was none, the clerk reported; and to this 
decision clung. 

There are pleasanter things than a cold dinner in a 
country hotel in the farther recesses of the State of 
Indiana. McCoy’s customary optimism was, it must 
be confessed, barely discernible when, dinner finished, 
he strode back to interview the clerk as to his room. 

“T fixed you up,” said that official, brightly. ‘ Had 
‘em put up a cot for you. There’s another feller in 
the room, but I guess vou don’t mind. Best I could 
do.” And with this MeCoy 
was obliged to be content. 

The arrangement was an 
admirable one, he could 
not but concede, when his 
apartment for the night 
burst upon his vie¥. The 
room was not one of bare, 
unfriendly distances, nor 
could the ceiling be criti- 
cized as being unsociably 
high; there was, more-. 
over,eto a delicate nostril 
more than a hint of some 
strange, complex odor. Me- 
Coy walked over te the 
single small window and 
gazed suspiciously out of 
it. Directly below him 
was the Victoria’s kitchen, 
and from across a nar- 
row alley Peck & Curran’s 
livery stable radiated a 
strong atmospheric influ- 
ence. As for the room 
itself, it smelled variously 
of tobacco smoke and bed- 
ding, mingled with a faint 
suggestion of mice. Hav- 
ing completed his analysis 
of the internal and ex- 
ternal aroma, McCoy found 
upon further investigation 
that just beside the win- 
dow rose the hotel’s brick 
chimney, diffusing a gentle 
warmth, and that the wine 
dow itself was capable of 
being opened no more than 
six inches at the most. 
He wondered whether this 
limitation had been pur- 
posely contrived by the 
management in order to 
restrain the suicidal ten- 
dencies of any guest ob- 
liged to spend a summer 
night in the place. 

In the only bed in the room a large man with 
asthma, but without insomnia, reposed. It was patent 
to the most casual hearer that he did so. His articles 
of wearing apparel were distributed with the utmost 
liberality over the apartment. 

McCoy stretched himself out in the hollow of his 
yielding, creaking cot and prepared to await the dis- 
tant dawn. From time to time he fitfully slumbered, 
only to awaken to the disheartening discovery that he 
could not actually have been asleep. At intervals, 
when the rain stopped falling, sporadic cats conducted 
vigorous vocal dissensions in the rear alley; while 


a 
of McCoy 


I}ustrated by 
Anton Otto Fischer 


from the bed beside him all night long the antiphonal 
asthmatic chorus rose and fell, but never ceased. 

The sweetness of McCoy’s nature Was more than 
slightly acidulated when at last the dawn stole in at 
the inhospitably dusky window. Leaving his stertor- 
ous companion, he descended with alacrity, first of the 
Victoria’s guests, to the lower floor and the cheerless 
wilderness thereof. Nothing is more depressing than 
the lower floor of a second-rate hotel early on a gray 
rainy morning. 

Breakfast assisted the recovery of a pale semblance 
to his usual aplomb, and it was partly refreshed and 
renewed as he strode forth from the dining-room and 
once more sought the desk. 

“ Mail for me—McCoy?” he inquired. 

The proprietor in person now presided over the 
register. Money was payable in the morning by over- 
night sojourners, and Mr. Schmidt, whose conservative 
Teutonic mind had been slow to acquire confidence in 
the cash-register, saw no harm in being present at this 
financial ceremony. 

“Mail’s not in yet,” he responded, fishing, however, 
in the slot of his glass post-otlice. ‘“‘ Here’s a couple, 
though. Must have come yesterday. Guess you for- 
got to ask for mail when you registered, hey ?” 

His guest balefully eyed him. 

“T forgot to ask more than three times,” he replied, 
with acerbity. ‘It never occurred to me to ask seven 
or eight times. That fool clerk of yours said there 
wasn’t any mail for me.” 

“Well, maybe these come later,” Mr. Schmidt sug- 





Solomon Goldblatt arose in a spasm of righteous rage 


gested, hastily, and he turned away. Seen from the 
rear, the most prominent article of raiment above his 
broad waist was a pair of red suspenders. McCoy 
regarded him in silence. 

“Ah, what’s the use?” he reflected, bitterly, and 
retired to read his letters. 

There were two of them. One bore in its upper 
left-hand corner the name of the Republic Fire In- 
surance Company. McCoy was the Republic’s special 
agent and adjuster for Ohio and Indiana. The other 
was addressed to him in the handwriting that never 
failed to thrill, He first opened the company’s letter, 
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which had been forwarded to him from Elkhart. It 
was brief and said, in substance: “ Why haven’t you 
taken up Catesville loss? Suspicious case; should 
have had prompt attention.” 

With studied calm MeCoy tore this communication 
and the envelope which had contained it into frag- 
ments and deposited them all in a convenient cuspidor. 
Then with a sigh of relief he opened the other envelope 
and read: 


“My DEAR J1iM,—I am sorry you will be unable to 
reach Toledo by to-morrow night. I received your let- 
ter in which you said you were obliged to go to Cates- 
ville. I remember this happened once before. Perhaps 
there is an attraction in Catesville not possessed by 
Toledo. However, if you should some time return to 
Toledo, possibly you can explain the matter. 

“Sincerely yours, 
* Mapen V. PARKHURST.” 


The recipient of this encouraging note sat for al- 
most three minutes gloomily staring at it. ‘Then he 
raised his head to look out of the spattered window 
to where, in the street outside, the rain was falling 
in sheets. 

“ Attraction! In Catesville!” He buttoned up his 
rain-coat and set forth for the office of his agents, 
Messrs. Slayback & Danby. 

Mr. Danby looked up from an account he was check- 
ing. 

“Hello. Come down on the Samuelson loss?” 

. “ Yes,” said the special 
agent, briefly. ‘ Samuel- 
son ready for me?” 

“Ready? I should say 
so. I want to tell you 
it’s going to be one bird 
of a loss to adjust, too. 
The Fire Department 
hopped on it in great 
shape; I can’t see there 
was much stuff burned 
out of sight, but they’ve 
got a schedule as long as 
your arm of stock totally 
destroyed. She’s put her 
claim in the hands of a 
public adjuster from 
Louisville, a fellow 
named Goldblatt—mebbe 
you know him?” 

“She?” inquired Me- 
Coy, suspiciously. “Is 
S. Samuelson a woman, 
then?” 

Many fire - insurance 
companies are reluctant 
to insure stocks of goods 
belonging to women, 
and the reason why the 
ingenuous Catesville 
agents had abbreviated 
the policy-holder’s first 
name _ was __ therefore 
plain. 

In cold—and also wet 
—disgust McCoy took 
his way to No. 214 West 
Main Street, the scene of 
Mrs. Samuelson’s recent 
experiments along the 
line of illumination by 
fire in its relation to 
high finance. And at 
the door of this practical 
laboratory he found him- 
self confronted by an 
individual from whom 
Uriah Heep himself 
could have taken lessons in his own peculiar courtesy. 

To this cringing soul McCoy spoke abruptly. 

“This is MeCoy, of the Republic Fire. About the 
Samuelson loss.” 

From his greasy clothing the humble one produced 
a greasy card. Not venturing to touch the paste- 
board, McCoy’s quick eye caught the words: 

“Solomon Goldblatt: Adjuster of Fire Losses for 
the Assured.” And to this the card’s owner added, 
“T represent Mrs. Samuelson on this loss.” 

“Send your client here at once,” said McCoy, 
shortly, 




















* But I—” began the other; but he was not per- 
mitted to finish. 

“Send her here this minute,” said the special agent, 
“or I go to Toiedo on the 10.32.” 

From behind the arras came 8. Samuelson, whose 
Christian name was Sadie. 

Five minutes later McCoy, having examined the 
policy of Sadie and tound it in order, began the work 
of the adjustment of the loss. Not without protest 
loud and deep from Goldblatt—but protest overruled. 





“Perhaps there 


Reluctantly, at Mrs. Samuelson’s nodding head, he 
turned over to McCoy the schedule of burned goods. 

McCoy’s eye ran carefully along the columns and 
glanced at the magnificent total. It was obvious at 
oncé that he was confronted by the most difficult sort 
of an adjustment—an exorbitant claim made by a 
doubtfully honest claimant and inflated with the able 
assistance of a typically unscrupulous “adjuster for 
the assured.” 

“TI suppose you saved your books—vour cash-book 
and ledger?” queried McCoy, sardonically. When the 
books show what their owner wishes, it is a destructive 
fire indeed which is able to consume them. 

“ Yes, I got ’em in the safe,” replied S. Samuelson. 

Now that he was actually in action, McCoy’s con- 
cern in the game began to dispel his irritation. These 
things to him were interesting, intricate, human prob- 
lems, to the solution of which he could address him- 
self with genuine enthusiasm. No man in his field 
was reputedly more censiderate to an honest claim- 
ant or more inflexible with a fraudulent one. 

“ We'll begin at the top of your list,” he said, taking 
up the schedule and still wholly ignoring the in- 
gratiating Goldblatt. “ Now, Mrs. Samuelson, I want 
you to show me exactly where all these goods were 
at the time of the fire.” 

“They were all here—right here in the store,” be- 
gan Mrs. Samuelson’s moral support; but McCoy cut 
him short. 

“Mrs. Samuelson, if you want your loss adjusted 
you’d better call off your friend,” he said, quietly; and 
Mr. Goldblatt momentarily was stilled. 

Item by item McCoy carefully went down the long 
list of goods alleged to have been destroyed. A 
scrutiny of the assured’s ledgers showed him that the 
truth stood small chance of identification there; the 
only possible method, since this was a partial loss only 
and no goods were utteriy burned out of existence, was 
to check up the burned articles jtem by item. 

Under Mr. Goldblatt’s inspired tutelage, 8. Samuel- 
son had evidently determined to run no chances. She 
had two thousand dollars’ insurance and she intended 
to collect two thousand dollars; the mere fact that 
her loss could not actually have been more than half 
that sum struck her as an unimportant and imma- 
terial detail. 

* But where were all these shawls?” McCoy would 
ask. “There must be some sign left of them. You 
say they were in a box—they couldn’t have vanished 
altogether. What shelf were they on? Surely you 
can tell me that?” 

In desperation Mrs. Samuelson picked out a shelf. 

‘This one they were on,” she said. 

“Sure?” queried McCoy. “You 
held—” 

* No, that’s right; it was this one.” Mrs. Samuel- 
son hastily corrected herself. ‘“ That is the corner of 
their box. I recognize it now.” 

“ Let’s see,” said McCoy, reflectively. “That sure 
was a roomy shelf of yours, Mrs. Samuelson. It held, 
by your own statement, these shawls and four bolts of 
black dress-goods, two cases of men’s ties, four gross 
of collars, and six dozen shirts. That shelf ought to 
be patented; three or four like that would take care 
of the whole stock of a city department store. Were 
all your other shelves equally accommodating?” 

“Well, the shawls were there all right,” insisted the 
owner, doggedly, not daring to admit that she had 
lied, and fortified by a violent nodding of the head 
from her man Friday in the offing. 

It was a full morning’s work, and when McCoy had 
finished it was with the consciousness of a hard task 
well done. 

“Tm afraid you had bad advice when you made 
out that schedule, Mrs. Samuelson,” he said. ‘“ Now, 
I don’t believe you want a dollar more than you 
actually lost. 
you really have. We’ve checked up everything on your 
list and you have seen as well as I that your first 





said that shelf 


is an attraction in Catesville not possessed by Toledo ” 


You just thought you lost more than” 
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claim was just pure nonsense. I’ve allowed you full 
value for everything you actually had in this store, 
and the total comes to... $1,244.65. Ill give you 
$1,250 and call it square, and you can have a draft 
for your money on the spot.” 

McCoy’s offer was a liberal one, yet it was around 
McCoy’s defenseless ears that the storm now broke in 
all its fury. 

From his long repression arose Solomon Goldblatt 
in a spasm of righteous rage, gesticulating with both 


hands, while Mrs. 
Samuelson, under this 
incendiary influence, 


published to the world 
her anguished opinion 
that McCoy was a rob- 
ber, a villain, and a 
monster who made his 
living by grinding un- 
fortunate widows into 
the dust. Drawn by 
the tumult, suddenly ap- 
peared three additional 
diminutive Samuelsons 
to reinforce two who 
had been silently sur- 


veying the course of 
affairs. At the time of 
this influx Mr. Gold- 


blatt held the floor. 
With pudgy fingers 
raised quiveringly aloft, 
he was picturing McCoy 
in the act of “ fattening 
on the tears of the 
widow and the orphan.” 
McCoy was looking for 
an opening to point out 
that saline solutions.are 
not usually considered 
fattening when there 
came a new interrup- 
tion. Upon the startled 
air broke a paroxysm 
of anguish and rage. 
As if moved by a 
common impulse, all five little Samuelsons burst 
simultaneously into roars of tearful grief, while rid- 


ing above this lesser tempest, easily surpassing the 
wildest wails of her hysterical offspring, came the 


seismic sobs of S. Samuelson. 

Three times the special agent sought to make him- 
self heard above this tumult; three times his voice 
was swallowed hopelessly up in this bedlam of sound. 
At length he gave it» up as hopeless and turned to 
gaze bitterly out of the broken window. In the street 
outside the rain fell; in the store within the wailing 
chorus mounted and swelled, and with it coincidentally 
mounted and swelled the impatience and irritation of 
Mr. McCoy. 

Finally he turned abruptly around. On the charred 
shelf beside him lay the leg of a broken chair. Con- 
fronting the lamenting group, McCoy’s arm made a 
sudden motion. A whack like that of a vaudeville 
artist’s slap-stick smote on their stricken senses; there 
was an instant momentary hush into which McCoy 
at once insinuated his voice. 

“ Mrs. Samuelson,” he said, “ in exactly five minutes 
I leave this store. It’s up to you to decide whether 
or not you accept my offer. If you don’t we'll let the 
loss go to an appraisal. The appraisers won’t pay 
you for anything you can’t prove was burned, and take 
it from me you aren’t much of a success at proving 
things. Also you'll 
have to pay half the 
expenses of the ap- 
praisers and the um- 
pire... Five min- 
utes and 1 go.” 

He opened his watch 
and turned back to the 
window. 

But on Mrs. Samuel- 
son his words had made 
an impression. Her 
grief hung arrested in 
her throat—no time for 


grief now; this was 
business. Swiftly she 
considered. Goldblatt 


had promised her the 
full $2,000 of her 
policy; but she would 
have to give Goldblatt 
the greater part of 
what she collected in 
excess of $1,250. Again, 
she shrewdly suspected 
that appraisals were ex- 
pensive — possibly, too, 
they might be more me- 
ticulous, less generous 
than McCoy. Possibly 
she may even have re- 
flected that the goods 
destroyed were almost 
unsalable, anyway, on 
the score of fashion as 
well as of decrepitude. 
If the thought also 
arose that she was col- 
lecting more than the 
goods were really worth, 
there is no doubt she 
bravely smothered it. 


But to McCoy she 
said: 
“I—I guess I take 
it.” 
In the corner the 


anguished grinding of 
the molars of the de- 
spoiled Goldblatt could 
be heard above the dis- 
mal rustle of the rain. 
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It was at the Bon Ton Café that MeCoy lunelied 
the hotel dining-room being hopeless at this late noon- 
hour. In bitter and savage solitude he fed upon viands 
of which the slighter the scrutiny the better for the 
peace of mind; and ere the conclusion of this repast 
his quarrel with the world was past mending. 

He had been annoyed at having to come to Cates- 
ville, in the first place; his whole trip had been one 
unbroken, cumulative series of irritating and vexing 
incidents. Nothing had gone right from the start. His 
patience had almost reached its limit of endurance in 
the presence of the shrieking Samuelsons—but the 
sight of the pie which served as the Bon Ton’s climax 
to a meal, the like of which he strove in vain to recol- 
lect in all his nine years on the road—the sight of 
this was too much. In a towering rage which gave 
no heed to the driving rain or the pavement’s vil- 
lainous puddles he sought once more the agents’ office. 

And Daniel Slayback chose this inopportune mo- 
ment to be jocose. To the dripping McCoy he spoke 
with what he conceived to be the whimsical touch. 

“Hello. Have a pleasant time? Finish up all 
right ?” 

* Yes,” said MeCoy, eying him with hostility. 

“ How much did you give her?” pursued the other. 

“T settled with the fool woman and her twenty 
velling kids and her old friend Goldblatt for $1,250. 
Her sobs shook the house when I offered it to her— 
but she took it. And it was just $1,250 more than 
the Republic ought to have paid.” He turned with 
animosity upon Slayback. “ What do you mean by 
putting the company on that sort of a risk, anyhow?” 

The local agent stumbled on his doom. 

“Why, Sadie’s all right,” he said, easily. “We 
write all the insurance for her people. I sent the 
Republic a line this morning on her sister’s store in 
South Catesville.” 

“You did, did you?” rejoined the other, grimly. 
“Well, you can cancel it this afternoon. No more 
cf the Samuelson family for mine!” 

Had Slayback possessed the smallest fragment of 
tact he would have desisted from jesting with a man 
in MeCoy’s present frame of mind. 

“ Didn’t you and Sadie hit it off?” he inquired, with 
a tantalizing leer. “ You were there long enough. 
What was the matter? Did Goldblatt beat you to it? 
That is a funny thing to me. There she is, a handsome 
young widow, with $1,250 in cash that you gave her 
yourself—and you a young, handsome—” 

“Cut it out,” said McCoy in the cold, level tone 
preceding the evaporation of the last ounce of self- 
restraint in his anatomy. “Now you cancel that 
woman’s policy and her sister’s policy and the poli- 
cies of any of the rest of her family that we may have, 
and from this day out you keep my company off your 
cursed female haberdashers. If you ever put us on 
another and she burns before we can get our policy 
back I’ll hold your firm personally liable for the loss. 
Do you understand?” 

He stopped, breathing 
larity had vanished. 


> 


hard. But Slayback’s jocu- 


“What ’re you talkin’ about?” he growled. “ That 
was as good a risk as you got on your books. Say, 


you’re a cheap sport, you are, to have a fit about a 
thousand-dollar loss with the record we’ve made for 
you in this agency. Now you listen to me: this firm , 
don’t need no two-cent piker company like the Republic. 
If you don’t like our business you can appoint an- 
other agent. You can take your supplies any time you 
like.” bf 

He would have said more, but McCoy rose suddenly 
to his feet. 


“Wrap ’em up,” he said. * You’re on. I don’t want 


% 


**I don’t want you or any other agent in this place ” 








you or any other agent in this place. Your town is 
rotten from start to finish, and I hope I never see it 
again if I live to be a hundred. Wrap up those sup- 
plies,” he went on, “and be quick about it. You’ve 
vot till next Thursday to cancel every policy on the 
Republic’s books in Catesville; any loss after that 
Slayback & Danby will pay. Vl hold you personally 
liable as sure as I’m a foot high.” 

He picked up his supplies out of Slayback’s aston- 
ished fingers and turned on his heel. ‘The office door 
slammed viciously behind him. 

Raging and bitter, he stormed his wet way to the 
station, where he sat him down to await his train, 
which, he savagely surmised, would probably be three 
hours late. 

The train was not late at all; it was not even a 
minute late. Now, at last, when the Catesville Odyssey 
was all but ended, did the wheel of fortune turn. It 
was as though the fates were afraid to pour any more 
trouble into McCoy’s overflowing pack—as though they 
feared an explosion which would engulf the world. 
The return trip of McCoy was throughout a thing 
poetic in its mathematical precision. And from be- 
hind the disappearing clouds the sun poked his mag- 
nificent way and shone wonderfully upon a rejuvenated 
world. 

Long before he reached home, long before his clothes 
were even dried, there stole in upon McCoy’s reluctant 
spirit the conviction that he had, in the vernacular, 
made an ass of himself. And not all the persuasive 
powers of her who could persuade McCoy’s soul that 
night was day availed to rid him of this uneasy con- 
sciousness. In some ways she made it worse, for 
looking at her McCoy was made aware how utterly 
he desired the necessary six hundred dollars per annum 
added to his salary, without which he could hardly 
ask her to cease being a vision to become a fact. And 
whatever the company might think of his Catesville 
performance, it was not likely to regard the loss of 
a two-thousand-dollar agency as reason for liberally 
rewarding the man responsible for that loss. 

Exactly nine days after his departure from Cates- 
ville McCoy sat in the raised chair of a bootblack’s 
stand in the station at South Bend. A newsboy with 
the local evening paper passed along near by crying 
iis wares. 

“ Here,” said MeCoy, “ let me have one of those.” 

He unfolded the smooth sheet and instantly his eye 
was arrested by the flaring head-lines in the upper 
right-hand corner, They read: 
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“ Catesville Swept by Fire!” 

“Hey! What yer doin’?” growled the bootblack in 
angry remonstrance, standing up and glaring at his 
patron. The quiver of excitement roused by the print 
lad, among other results, led to an involuntary 
spasmodic jerk of McCoy’s right foot, directly in front 
of which had been the features of the laboring son 
of Italy. To put it more brietly, McCoy had kicked 
the bootblack in the face. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” he apologized. He hur- 
riedly drew out of his pocket a coin. “ That’s all right 
—keep the change,” he said. 

The bootblack regarded him in some surprise, but 
his hand closed briskly over the half-dollar. It was 
evident that a satisfactory market basis of immunity 
for a kick in the face had been established. McCoy 
began to read: 


“ CATESVILLE, IND.—A fire starting early this morn- 
ing in Peck & Curran’s livery barn has completely 
wiped out the business center of this town. Among 
the buildings destroyed were the Post Office, Grand 
Opera House, Farmers’ State Bank, I. O. O. F. Hall, 
Beehive Department Store, Victoria Hotel, First Meth- 
odist Church, and forty other store buildings and 
residences. A forty-mile gale—” 


McCoy sprang from the chair and made for the 
ticket-window. After a brief colloquy he went across 
to the telegraph office, where he sent a wire to the 
hpme office in New York. 


* Catesville to-morrow; wire me, care agents, list all 
policies in force. McCoy.” 


It was nine o’clock next morning when the I. & M. 
local pulled gingerly into what had been the Cates- 
ville depot. At present the functions of this vanished 
structure were being crudely assumed by a single 
freight-car, which served as ticket office, telegraph 
headquarters, and baggage-rcom. Beside this im- 
provised depot McCoy stood for a moment gazing at 
what had a week ago been Catesville. Now, embers 
and ruins in mud, it lay desolate beneath the sky; 
only here and there a brick chimney arose as though 
to punctuate with exclamation points the grim story 
of the fire which all who ran might read. 

Not for long, however, did McCoy remain in con- 
templation. From the telegraph operator he had ob- 
tained a list of over twenty policies which the Republic 


had not yet received cancellations, and until he knew 
the fate of those twenty policies McCoy would not know 
an easy moment. Of course he had ordered them 
canceled; he had vowed he would hold the agents 
personally liable. But this was a conflagration, an 
unusual thing, for Catesville a cataclysm—no time 
was there to stand on technicalities. Most fervently 
did McCoy hope that Slayback’s industry in obeying 
orders had been equal to his irritation. 

Twenty policies—probably forty thousand dollars! 
With anxious heart that beat perilously close to his 
throat McCoy sought the cement shed where was 
now the temporary office of Slayback & Danby; and 
there, working dustily away, he found the gentlemen 
with whom hardly more than a week ago he had been 
at swords’ points. Slayback turned round, saw him, 
and spoke first. 

“Well,” he drawled, “some folks are luckier than 
others, I will say.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded McCoy in a tone 
from which he strove in vain to keep the eagerness 
and the tremors of his suspense. 

Slayback regarded him with a slow grin. If he 
waited long before replying it was his only revenge— 
and surely » a legitimate one. 

“T suppose you want to know whether all your 
policies are canceled?” asked Slayback, and leaned 
back comfortably to get the full relish of the thing. 

“Yes,” said McCoy, tersely. ‘“ Here’s a list of twenty 
the company hasn’t yet received. I suppose you re- 
placed them all right?” He leaned forward, tense. 

Daniel Slayback yawned; he stretched; he looked 
at Danby, then at McCoy. 

Then he said: 

“You can set ver mind at rest; they’re replaced 
all right. Billy Henderson, he thought your business 
would look all right on the East British’s books—and 
Billy is out adjustin’ some of them losses now.” 

It was late that same evening, as McCoy was about 
to retire to an improvised couch in the second story 
of a blacksmith shop, when they brought him an answer 
to the rejoicing telegram he had sent singing over the 
wires to New York. To its Indiana special agent the 
Republic said: 

“Congratulations. Glad advise your salary in- 
creased six hundred yearly beginning at date.” 

If McCoy slept fitfully that night it was because, 
instead of the smithy ceiling over him, his eyes be- 
held through the darkness the sloping rafters of an- 
other and a far more wonderful roof. 








ap” are to have a ha’penny of our own 
Ae —maybe. It may be useful; and 
it may not. At any rate, should 
we get the half-cent, it will give 
somewhat of dignity to the- one-cent 
piece, It will not then be the much- 
disdained smallest coin of the realm, 
now given such slight considera- 
tion in domestic economy, and even 
business. The penny, then, might really attain to 
some consequence. At present it is not thought of 
very seriously. Who cares for a cent? 

The centime of France and Belgium and the heller 
of Austria-Hungary equal but one-fifth of our cent, 
and the pfennig of Germany one-fourth of an Amer- 
ican penny. But the inhabiants of those countries 
have use for such small coins, being prudent, eco- 
nomical people. Americans have grown reckless of the 
value of a cent. However, they were not so when 
America was in the making. The stamp taxes, and 
the tax on tea whieh gave birth to the historic 
‘Boston Tea Party.” and ended in the divorcing of 
\merica from Great Britain, were but petty trifles 
represented by cents. The present-day American’s 
conception of economy, however, is very pertinently 
measured by the frequent remark, ‘* Who cares for a 
cent” 

Strangely enough it is not the masses, nor yet the 
‘middle ” classes. It 1s the people of great wealth 
and financial power who care for a cent. The finan- 
ciers who control business through the accumulation 
and centralization of vast sums of money spend long, 
trying hours in conference, in directors’ and committee 
meetings, in midnight sessions discussing financial 
Ways and means, and even lie awake nights conniving 
at schemes to gather up the cents—yes, and the frac- 
tions of a cent—with the knowledge born of experience 
that in the grand round-up they will amount to a 
very sizable figure. These astute financiers, who deal 
with problems involving millions and hundreds of 
millions of dollars, know by experience that they must 
of a necessity keep keen and constant watch upon the 
cents—and upon the lesser parts of a cent, even to the 
mills; ave, to the fractions thereof. 

When the heads of the American railroads sought to 
increase freight rates ten per cent., they very obligingly 
demonstrated to the people that the additional tax 
would be so smali that it would not effect a noticeable 
advance in the cost of commodities, and would not, 
therefore, affect the consumer. They further presented 
data to show that the inerease in cost of any article 
at retail would be so ridiculously infinitesimal that 
the consumer wouldn’t care about it, even if he knew 
he had paid it. 

It was a good argument. That is, so far as it went. 
In fact, so small an increase of the freight rate would 
add but an inappreciable sum to the retail cost, for 
instance, of a suit of clothes, a hat, a pair of shoes, a 
baking of bread, a roast of meat or a ham. However, 
when computed on, the railway freight business for 
recent vears,.this apparently inconsequent increase of, 
say, &@ penny per hundredweight or so of merchandise 





would cast up a total amounting to nearly $200,000,- 
000. And that is worth thinking about! 

And it was the very thing that the railroad financiers 
were thinking about; the pennies and fractions of 
pennies, the little mites and farthings that eventuate 
in millions and hundreds of millions of dollars. And 
they and other shrewd men of affairs get the millions 
because of the indifference of the American people to 
the real value of the tent. 

As an instance of the expanding power of the cent: 
the cattleman receives one cent a pound more for his 
car-load of steers. Jf the consumer paid only this ad- 
vance, he would not begrudge it to the stock-raiser. 
But there are others to claim a share in the raise—the 
commission man, the packer, the wholesaler, the jobber, 
and finally your marketman. Each feels he would be 
unfair to himself if he did not add anywhere from one- 
fourth of a cent to two cents per pound as the advance 
is passed along. Through this process by the time the 
product reaches the consumer his innocent penny looks 
like a nickel, or even more. And the one who has 
added the least, probably the packer, nets the largest 
profit, because of the greater amount handled, and the 
one who probably tacks on the greatest advance in 
price, your meat-marketman, nets the least because 
he handles less pounds, and his sales depreciate as 
well. 

Testimony was submitted before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to show that seventeen cents per 
hundredweight added to the traffic tariff on shoes would 
amount to less than a cent a pair. Very few people 
would object to such a trifling addition to the price of 
a pair of shoes. The aggregate of this advanced tariff 
would amount to nearly $3,000,000 a year. But the 
real increase in the price of a pair of shoes does not 
end there. The computation of the difference in cost 
is calculated on a distinctly different basis. Shoes 
would cost no more per pair. According to the testi- 
mony of one shoe manufacturer shoes would be made of 
the same style and material as before the advance. 
Nor would the extra penny be added to the selling 
price. The additional cost of material would be met 
by reducing the quality of workmanship “ just a little 
bit.” But that “little bit” would most certainly 
amount to more than the sum of one cent—a great 
deal more. The “little bit” of inferiority in work- 
manship might easily make the pair of shoes worth 
less in wear to the consumer by fifty cents to a dollar. 
So in the always inevitable end the ultimate consumer 
would pay many times the nominal advance in cost 
of one cent. 

Oddly enough, too, those who exercise the greatest 
vigilance over the penny in hand are not the poor, but 
the truly rich. An instance to illustrate this fact is 
told of Cornelius Vanderbilt, grandson of the Commo- 
dore. Mr. Vanderbilt was notably exacting in his per- 
sonal business relations—of himself as well as of 
others. At a meeting of a certain railroad’s board of 
directors of which he was a member it was found that 
several were absent. At a full board meeting each 
director received ten dollars, and it was the rule 
that if any were absent those present shared the total 
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fee. That is, if but half the members were present 
each attending member would receive twenty dollars, 
and so proportionately. On the day of the meeting 
referred to the number of absentees made the division 
of the fee amount to certain odd dollars and twelve 
and a half cents. At the close of the meeting, as the 
secretary handed each member his apportioned fee, he 
accepted the given number of dollars and passed up 
the twelve and a half cents to avoid the bother of 
making change. When the secretary came to Mr. 
Vanderbilt, however, he found him busily counting 
some small coin from a purse onto the table. ‘I can 
change a dollar for you, and will take the twelve 
cents,” said Mr. Vanderbilt; then smiled as he added, 
“but I cannot manage the half cent.” And the man 
worth more than a hundred million dollars had taken 
the trouble to change a dollar for the sake of twelve 
cents, which, together with the extra dollars, had 
come to him by the default of others. Had the pro- 
posed halfpenny then been in circulation he would 
probably have “managed the half-cent.” 

The next day Cornelius Vanderbilt gave half a 
million dollars to establish a charity work in New 
York. And it was in a measure due to his constantly 
keeping close tab on the pennies in the handling of 
his large affairs that he was able to make such a 
splendid gift in the cause of humanity. 





His Lost Love 


(Translated from the French) 


Upon the balcony my love and I, 
In fond embrace, 
Regarded cach the other lovingly: 
So fair, so like a rose that one may see 
In sunlight glisten white, thus radiantly 
Was seen her face. 


Her slender waist I clasped. The pressure sweet 
Was heaven foretold. 
The fragrance of her breath arose to me, 
My willing senses reeled in ecstasy, 
Intoxicating was her teuch to me, 
And I was bold. 


Her foolish, fond, impassioned lover, I; 

But brief my dream! 
She fell, and hard against the cruel ground 
Her frail form lifeless sank without a sound. 
Ephemeral, alas! this form I found 

That IT esteem. 


“Why are your eyes, my friend,” said one close by, 
“With tears so ripe?” 
“Tn one short hour behold my agony! 
The world is blank, my love no more I’ll see; 
Alas! my only love is lost to me ”— 
It was my pipe! 
JANE VAN M. Sousa. 
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THE SINGULAR SPECTACLE PRESENTED BY THE FRIEND OF THE 
BOSSES ACCUSING GOVERNOR WILSON OF BEING IN LEAGUE WITH THEM 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 








OY! is not at all surprising that Mr. 
SN Roosevelt should have been deeply 

) chagrined over the action of the 
Vi 





6) Baltimore convention in nominating 
We Governor Wilson. What the per- 
®& petual candidate hoped for was folly, 
&) not wisdom; what he longed for was 


S tered, selfishness and seaiaity again 
battle lost before a shot was fired. 
not nominated their strongest 


the 


in gains 
Had the Democrats 
man, the Perpetual One and the Perpetual One’s mot- 
ley army of high financiers and eminent trust mag- 


nates, perfectly honest but deluded fanatics, and 
notoriety-seeking adventurers, crooked bosses and So- 
cialists, that marvelous collection of saints and sin- 
ners who find it no difficult task to praise the Lord 
and worship the devil when the third-termer raises 
the black flag would to-day be in a much happier 
frame of mind. Had the Democrats nominated a weak 
cr unsuitable man, there would perhaps be a raison 
Wétre for the Bull Moose party. There is at the 
present time an enormously powerful radical element 
in this country. It is not necessary here to discuss 
whether this element is radical because circumstances 
and conditions have justified it in being radical er 
whether the teachings and preachings of Mr. Roosevelt 
and other men of his class have encouraged the people 
to believe that they are victims. Without attempting 
to find the causes, the fact remains that the radical 
element exists, dissatisfied with Mr. Taft and what 
he represents, hoping for a new deal, so that new 
remedies may be tried and new men selected to ad- 
minister them. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s hope was that the Democrats were 
blind to this sentiment. Had the Democrats nominated 
a conservative or a so-called “ reactionary,” Mr. Roose- 
velt would have been in a joyful frame of mind. 
Radicals, and not radicals aione, but men who are not 
easily thrown off their balance and yet who want the 


new deal, would naturally have gone to the third- 
termer. They have little to hope from Mr. Taft, and 


the Democratic candidate would have offered them 
nothing better; but Mr. Roosevelt, with his sure cures 
for all ills, his readiness to champion anything that 
could attract a vote, his willingness to support free 
trade or tariff, or rather free trade and tariff—for 
Mr. Roosevelt is like the late Jay Gould, who, as he 
admitted, was so catholic in his political beliefs that 
he was a Republican in Republican States and a Demo- 
crat where the Democrats were in a majority—would 
have been a competitor sufficiently dangerous to have 
disturbed the serenity of both Mr. Taft and the Demo- 
cratic nominee. Unfortunately for Mr. Roosevelt—and 
every one will admit that it was a peculiarly infamous 
thing to do—the Democrats for once did not play his 
game. They have been playmg it for him for a good 
many years, but this year they played it so that they 
and not he might carry off the stakes. When the 
Democrats nominated Governor Wilson it was the 
signal for the Bull Moose io seek’the security of his 
lair. Eaten up as the third-termer is by conceit, at 
infrequent intervals he has lucid moments, and on 
those rare occasions he is able to see things as they 
really are. What has been revealed to the Perpetual 
One is that Governor Wilson will poll: first, the full 
Democratic vote; second, the dissatisfied Republican 
vote that under ordinary circumstances would be cast 
for Mr. Taft; third, a very large proportion of the 
Republican ‘“ Progressive ” vote that wants things done 
and knows that Governor Wilson has already done 
them and will continue to do them if he is elected 
President; and, fourth, the floating vote, which is 
neither Republican nor Democrat nor Progressive, but 
has the same affinity for the victor that steel has for 
the magnet. This not inconsiderable vote in some 
mysterious way scents victory in the air in the same 
way in which the instinct of the bull moose roaming 
the forest leads him to the stream, or the even superior 
instinct of the political bull moose leads him to tie 
up with the practical men of the trusts and the 
plethoric pocketbook. This floating vote which knows 
the successful candidate long before the professional 
politicians or political managers have been able to 
get a line on things is the “tidal wave” “ publie 
sentiment ” that we all feel. 

Taking, then, these four elements, it will be seen 
that there is little left for the third-termer, and he is 
now attacking Governor Wilson in the same way as 
that in which for many months past he has been 
assailing Mr. Taft. That, of course, would be quite 
legitimate in an ordinary political campaign, for a 
candidate must exalt himself at the expense of his 
opponents, but the campaign this year, so Mr. Roose- 
velt himself has told us, is not on the ordinary plane. 
It has been lifted out of the sordid ruck of politics 
and elevated to the high standard of morality. We 
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are fighting this year, you will remember, not the 
tariff or the trusts, but the battle of the Lord: it 
is Armageddon and not the paltry offices over which 
we crack our sinews: we are wrestling with the forces 
of iniquity and not merely trying to throw out those 
who have offended us. Morality, what humbug _ is 
committed in thy name! 

Mr. Roosevelt, appreciating that Governor Wilson’s 
nomination is the coup de grace to third-term am- 
bitions, finds that Governor Wilson was nominated by 
the bosses, and that, if Governor Wilson should he 
elected, nothing would be gained because the bosses 
would still remain in control. This fear of the bosses 
has always caused the third-termer great anguish. It 
has been a fear so great that the only way he kas 
been able to overcome it has been to yield to it. When 
one recalls the close affiliations between the twenty-sixth 
President of the United States and Boss Platt and 
Boss Quay and a great many other bosses, big and 
little—for the said President used to admit that he 
was an organization man and worked with the organ- 
ization—and perhaps the even closer affiliation, if that 
is possible, between the commander-in-chief at Arma- 
geddon and the great Boss Flinn and the not quite 
so great Boss Ward and a few other bosses and boss- 
lets, some of them professionals and some of them 
still amateurs, but all hoping to be admitted to the 
major league of professional bosses and moral re- 
formers, it is not to be wondered at that the chief 
bull moose can scent a boss a mile away even when 
he doesn’t exist and call up bosses from the vasty 
deep of crooked politics with a scratch of his pen. 
If Mr. Roosevelt as President ever fought a boss, the 
historians have been singularly negligent in overlook- 
ing that fact. 

For Mr. Roosevelt to accuse Governor Wilson of 
being in league with bosses is the limit of mendacity. 
As champion, defender, and partner of the bosses, it 
is natural that the third-termer should try to clear 
his skirts by throwing mud on those of his opponent. 
That is one of Mr. Roosevelt’s favorite moral tricks, 
a trick he has learned from the pickpocket, who dis- 
tracts attention by crying “Stop thief!” In and out 
of the White House, whenever the pursuit got too 
hot, Mr. Roosevelt squirmed out of a tight place by 
bringing an accusation, and nothing was too petty 
or too preposterous for him to father. One recalls 
that great five-million-dollar conspiracy which the 
newspapers exploited when Mr. Roosevelt wanted cer- 
tain things forgotten. The accusation that Governor 
Wilson is in league with bosses is of course untrue, 
Lut it is also supremely ridiculous. Mr. Roosevelt 
allowed himself to be bossed by the bosses; he was 
just as faithful to them as he was to the great pro- 
tected interests, who kept him silent for seven long 
years on the tariff. Governor Wilson has fought the 
hesses, fought them valiantly, consistently. 

In the same article in the Outlook in which the 
third-termer attempts to discredit Governor Wilson 
he indulges in his usual unveracity in his effort to 
prove that the bosses have always been his sworn 
foes. “In 1900,” he writes, “I was nominated for 
Vice-President against the wishes of the most powerful 
politicians who then had control of the Republican 
party.” The Perpetual Candidate has bluffed for so 
many years that he has come to believe that bluff 
will always go and that everybody’s memory is as 
short as his. In 1900 Mr. Roosevelt went to Phila- 
delphia in his campaign hat, vowing by Jupiter and 
all the other pagan gods that nothing, no, nothing at 
all, could induce him to accept the ignominy of al- 
lowing himself to be nominated for the Vice-Presidency. 
He had written to confidential friends that he would 
refuse the nomination if it were forced upon him; he 
had said the same thing to his intimates, just as he 
had told some of these same friends six months ago 
that he was not a candidate for the Presidency and 
would not accept another nomination. Whether Mr. 
Roosevelt really cherished the ambition to be nomi- 
nated no one of course knows, but reading 1900 by 
the light of 1912 one feels that no injustice is done 
this truly good and moral man when one helieves 
that he hoped very much indeed to be placed on the 
ticket with Mr. McKinley. At any rate, this enemy 
of the bosses found himself in the grip of Boss Platt 
of New York, with the alternative of being nominated 
Vice-President by the grace of Boss Platt or being 
denied a renomination for Governor of New York by 
the fiat of the same all-powerful Boss Platt. What 
could a practical man do under the circumstances? 
Fight the boss or surrender? A man of Governor 
Wilson’s caliber placed in the same circumstances 


would have defied the boss even at the risk of termi- 
nating his political career then and there, but Theodore 
Roosevelt is not a Woodrow Wilson; Theodore Roose- 
velt has neither Woodrow Wilson’s moral courage, 
nor his sincerity of conviction, nor his devotion to 
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public service, which he rates higher than personal 
advancement. Mr. Reosevelt ate meekly out of the 
boss’s hand and became Vice-President. That chapter 
in the career of the third-termer may be inconvenient 
for him to recall, but it has gone into history. 

In the same article Mr. Roosevelt disclaims any 
knowledge of the use of the steam-roller when Mr. 
Taft was nominated in 1908. “In 1908, when Mr. 
Taft was fairly nominated,” says this veracious 
chronicler of his own times, “there were no steam- 
roller methods as far as I know, and if anything im- 
proper or dishonest was done in the effort to nominate 
him it was without my knowledge.” Sweet Innocence, 
thy name is Bull Moose. Of course nothing was done 
that could have brought the blush of shame to the 
cheek of the most ladylike politician. Of course Mr. 
Roosevelt knew no mcre what was being done in Chi- 
cago than he had known what Mr. Harriman was doing 
in 1904, or what the life-insuranece companies and the 
trusts had done for him in the same year. No, there 
was no steam-roller, but it was in 1908 that tie 
steam-roller for the first time appeared in American 
politics and enriched the picturesque vocabulary of tlie 
politician. Of course there was nothing done that was 
improper or dishonest. Who could for one moment 
suspect that Mr. Roosevelt, the President of the United 
States, would so far lower the dignity of his exalted 
office as to do anything that was either improper or 
dishonest? But it seems to me that I reeall that the 
howls of the allies as they were being crushed under 
the Chicago steam-roller were so loud and far-reach- 
ing that they carried even to Washington, and they 
were music to the ears of Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Frank 
Hitcheock, First Assistant Postmaster-General, up to 
a certain time friend, adviser, and political associate 
of Mr. Cortelyou, Secretary of the Treasury, who many 
persons felt had the requisite qualifications to make 
a successful Presidential candidate, transferred his 
allegiance from Mr. Cortelyou to Mr. Taft. A great 
many persons thought at the time that Mr. Cortelyou 
had every reason to feel that sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth was the ingratitude of a friend, for Mr. Hiteh- 
cock owed everything to Mr. Cortelyou. Mr. Cortel- 
you rescued him from the obscurity of the Agricul- 
tural Department and made him chief clerk of the 
newly created Department of Commerce and Labor; 
when Mr. Cortelyou became chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee he took Mr. Hitcheock with 
him as his chief assistant; when Mr. Cortelyou went 
to the Post-office Department he brought Mr. Hitch- 
cock in as his first assistant. 

“ Hitchcock ought to have stuck to Cortelyou,’ 
one said. 

“Yes, but what could Hitchcock do?” was the an- 
swer. “He was told that he either had to drop 
Cortelyou and work for Taft or lose his job. And 
Hitcheock is a poor man.” 

No, Mr. Roosevelt countenanced nothing that was 
either dishonest or improper. He never does. 

Mr. Roosevelt has something to say about “ Men 
Who Live Scftly.” The third-termer isn’t as clear 
these days in his writings as he might be, so it is 
not easy to find out what he is driving at, but as 
far as one can ascertain he objects to Governor Wilson 
because he lives softly. Well, that is an awful charge 
to bring, and yet perhaps it is true, and so far as 
the country is concerned it may be thankful that it 
is true. Seven years of the strenuous third-termer 
accomplished nothing that I now recall except to per- 
mit the Steel Trust in defiance of law to gobble up 
the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company. Less than 
two years of “soft” living on the part of Governor 
Wilson has seen a formidable list of achievements, 
for which New Jersey is a better and more progressive 
State. Among other things Governor Wilson has put 
a direct primary law on the statute-books, an adequate 
public utilities law, an employers’ liability law, a 
corrupt practices act, a law for the regulation of cold 
storage. He has secured the indeterminate sentence 
for criminal offenses; he has reorganized the school 
system; he has abolished contract labor.in penal in- 
stitutions; persons employed in mercantile establish- 
ments are brought under legal regulation; a law has 
been passed to safeguard buildings against fire; rail- 
roads are compelled to pay their employees semi- 
monthly; the civil-service system has been extended 
to employees of the State, ce unties, and municipalities. 


some 


Governor Wilson dees not carry the big stick, but in 
his “soft” way he goes far. If Mr. Roosevelt, with 


his much longer term of service and his much greater 
opportunities, had done for the country at large only 
a fraction of what Gevernor Wilson has done for the 
State of New Jersey, the country would be better off 
and the third-termer’s place in history would be more 
secure. But the bosses and the trusts would have 
lost their most useful friend and the demagogues their 
greatest inspiration. 



















RIELRETWEEN March and November, at 
ae any time of day or night, at ebb 
Yor high tide and in the roughest 
As kind of weather, a chance observer 
“3 at Sandy Hook is likely to spy in 
\ the offing a trim little schooner- 





W235 lower bay of New York with every 
stitch of canvas spread to the 
storm; and were he on board he would hear also 
the rapid chugging of a large gasoline-engine working 
with all its might to help the bulging sails. List- 
ing sharply and with the gunwale slishing through the 
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choppy waves, she does not wait for pilot. The cap- 
tain is at the helm and knows just where he is going. 
There is sport in his sailing, and business, too. He 
does not bother about customs oflicers or quarantine, 
but shoots straight for his aim, which is the wharves 
at the Fulton Market in the East River, or maybe 
the little port tributary to the Gansevoort Market 
in the Hudson. 

this is the New Fisherman—one of them—plucking 
victory out of prophesied extinction and an ample 
living out of a competition which seemed hopeless a 
lew years ago. 

To the present generation the free and independent 
fisherman who braves dangers daily with his boat 
and his net has been little more than a poetic myth. 

Long ago fisheries were organized and capitalized 
in the big cities of this and other countries to operate 
large steam vessels in the open sea, often in con- 
junction with fleets of smaller sea-going steam-tenders 
tor taking the catch every few days to the nearest 
wholesale market or shipping-point. In all places 
where it was worth the while of capital to operate 
comparatively few of the fishes worth catching were 
allowed to reach the shallow shore waters, and there 
vas left for the local fisherman little more than tlie 
small-fry. And so the independent fisherman in 
most places bowed to the grind and hired out to 
the big fishing industry. 

Since the New England fisheries became capitalized, 
cities fifteen hundred miles inland in the United 
States and a territory comprising sixty millions of 
inhabitants have learned to eat other sea food than 
oysters and on other days than Friday, and methods 
for salting and icing the harvests of the ocean have 
advanced enough to keep step with the enormously 
increased demand for quantity and the somewhat 
sharpened insistence on quality. the latter being only 
another word for that fiavor of freshness which the 
primitive fisherman, where he still exists, supplies 
direct to the home in the primitive hamlet of the 
sea-shore. ‘ Fresh fish” now follows the fast-freight 
lines far and wide, like “fine fruit,” though in the 
opposite direction—frem the city, not to it. 

But industrialized fishing, though it first solved 
the problem of * fish for the millions,” is sordid busi- 
ness, The few owners of the big steam-trawlers, who 
sit at home ‘in cozy New England offices, get most of 
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the profits. The work on board is drudgery, with 
much hardship added and with little that appeals to 
the elemental instincts of the freeborn. Much of 
the product as served in first-class hotels and restau- 
rants, even in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
has been too long in coming and would be rejected 
as unfit by the Eskimo who gulps down his own 
atch raw but fresh. The quick-delivery despatch- 
boats are not so common or so numerous in American 
waters as the more exacting palates of Europe have 
made them there. The cod, haddock, and shad 
marketed by the big fishery interests would be re- 
fused by the housewife of Scotland, Norway, or 
Brittany for being minus both roe and liver, so 
necessary for eliciting the full flavor of the boiled 
fish. 

Ousted by steam and capital, the independent fisher- 
min has sprung into existence again by virtue of the 
marine gasolene or kerosene engine first of all, but 
also by reason of the enormously increased consump- 
tion of fish in the big cities of the coasts. Much 
more perishable than ripe fruit, sea food must be 
delivered each day at the market in just the quantity 
needed for the day’s consumption. This and other 
factors are teo subtle for the big fisheries operating 
large ships on factory principles, under a_ straight- 
wage system and with helpers of inferior interest and 
responsibility in their work. ‘The commission men 
of the New York City fish trade are ship-owners in 
their own right and control many vessels, but they 
have found it indispensable that each of the captains, 
who was once an independent fisherman himself, 
should own a good share in the boat whose fortunes, 
tor better or worse, he commands; and the captain has 
found it indispensable as well that his ship’s work 
should be organized on the democratic principle of 
profit-sharing, high wages, high-pressure work when 
necessary, both day and night, and constant catering 
to the inner man through a free and very substantial 
cuisine. 

Out of this free development of the New York 
fisheries there have sprouted, by dint of individual 
savings, industrial pluck, and intelligence, a number 
of fishermen skippers or captains who are their own 
masters, and men among the crews who will be mas- 
ters of their own craft sooner or later. a: 

The vessels, from thirty to one hundred tons’ bur- 
den and tending toward the smaller tonnage and 
trimmer shapes, depend on their engines to hold their 
noses to the wind when a furious landward storm 
breaks out. They must weather it and hold their 
ground or else life, time, and profits are all at stake. 
And in a calm it is again the engine and the large 
gasolene-tank which must take the catch to port 
before its value dwindles. Thateengine is petted and 
groomed, as an engine ought to be, and it does not 
fail. The captain is a good engineer, the mate like- 
wise; there is not a man on board who does not aspire 
to understand the magneto igniter and_ interpret 
variations in the engine’s monotonous language as well 
as he understands the cries, the flight, and the swoop 
of the gulls that speak of schools of weakfish or of 
bunkers or bluefish. 
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From Montauk Point to Cape Hatteras, and as far 
east as the luck of the sea commands, is the field 
plowed by the clipper-built fishing-schooners, sloops, 
and yachts of New York. Only a few boats pull 
seines for’ the bunkers, or menhadens, which are 
utilized only in the production of fish-oil and fertil- 
izers and as bait. Much of their catch is sold at 
the docks and basins of Brooklyn to those captains 
who can better afford to buy a ton of bait than to 
catch it. 

These are the aristecracy among the new guild of 
fishermen. They go far out and troll with baited 
hooks for big, gamy bluefish and take all the cod, 
haddock, sea bass, and Spanish mackerel that come 
their way. They set trawl-lines frequently, but spread 
no nets unless luck with the line is bad. Taking more 
chances than most of their colleagues and glorying 
in the sport almost as much as in the profits, this 
class is small and composed almost exclusively of 
skippers whose boats are quite their own and of crews 
of tested skill and self-reliance. Their catch is con- 
tracted for now by one commission merchant and now 
by another. With a crew of fourteen men, one of 
these boats has brought to port this season as many 
as 5,400 big fishes from a week’s cruising, and has 
done almost as well fifteen times since last spring, 
netting the owner, it is estimated, $15,000 above all 
expenses. And each of the men gets a penny premium 
for each fish he pulls in over the railing in addi- 
tion to wages of fifty to seventy dollars per month 
and board, a whack-up on trawl-line hauls, and a 
bonus for a good season. In November the vessel is 
safely docked for the winter, and skipper and men 
scatter to the four winds, often going home for 
Christmas to the various lands of their nativity. But 
the spring sees them on deck again. The call of the 
sea is too potent to be resisted. 

More closely homebound to New York City, as a 
rule, are the seine-fishers, who form the large ma- 
jority and the representative type of the modernized 
local fishing trade and who are more or less beholden 
to the outfitters for their equipment. They have the 
advantage over the hardy seiners and trawlers of 
Gloucester in that they do not dump their hauls into 
the general market subject to price fluctuations. 
Greater New York will pay them good and level 
prices for all they can possibly catch, provided it is 
delivered fresh and palatable in the kitchens of a 
million city homes. A thousand retail dealers take 
charge of quick city distribution. It pays the New 
York seiners, while it scarcely pays the Gloucester 
men, to put all stress on speedy work, powerful en- 
gines, and fast boats, in order to secure the one thing 
vanted—quality. 
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Breakfast for New York’s thousands 
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This Car Comes te You Insured 


An ordinary insurance policy protects you against loss. The 
Studebaker name goes farther—it protects you against risk. 


Not a single element of chance enters into the purchase of a 


Studebaker car. 


You are insured—not figuratively, but actually—and the 


Studebaker name-plate on the radiator is your policy. 





The $750 Studebaker (Flanders) “20” Roadster 


Equipped with Top, Windshield, Prest-O-Lite Tank and Speedometer, $830 f.o.b. Detroit 


For over sixty years—a decade before the Civil War 
—the name Studebaker has been a guarantee of the highest 
quality and service. To your fathers and grandfathers it 
stood for sterling integrity and the highest mechanical skill in 
the manufacture of road vehicles of all kinds. That honored 
name, Studebaker cars are built to uphold. 


Everything that the broadest possible mechanical ex- 
perience and intimate, first-hand knowledge of the automobile 
industry could put into a car, is summed up in the name 


“Studebaker.” 


The guality of the Studebaker car is equal to that of 
any car made, irrespective of price. We know this, because 
everything that goes into our cars is manufactured in our own 
plant, under the most jealous supervision, from materials that 
have been analyzed and tested in the Studebaker laboratories. 
Nothing is left to chance or the fortunes of the road. 


The low price has been made possible by the 
enormous Studebaker facilities—the use of automatic machines 
that perform their task with superhuman exactness and 
mechanical efficiency ;—and an organization unapproached in 
the world. 


Every owner of a Studebaker has the satisfaction of 
riding in a car on which he can absolutely depend—so per- 
fect in construction that nothing can get out of order—so 
simple in operation that any member of the family can run 
it as well as an expert. 


Added to these qualities are beauty of design, abso- 
lute riding comfort, style and finish—and unequaled economy 
of service. 


With our enormously increased facilities we can 
promise prompt delivery. Ride in a car that bears a name 
you know—and always lives up to its name. 


STUDEBAKER CARS 
(Nickel Trimmed) 


STUDEBAKER (FLANDERS) ‘20’ 


Roadster - - - - $750 
Touring Car - - - - 800 
Utility Car - - - - 800 
Delivery Car - . - - 800 


See our dealer. 


STUDEBAKER (E-M-F) “30” 


Touring Car - - - - $1100 
Detachable Demi-Tonneau - - 1100 
Roadster - - - - 1100 


You can get prompt delivery. Our Art Catalog A mailed on request. 


The Studebaker Corporation 
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Detroit, Michigan 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND ITS PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEE 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


i SUZARORN E of the pleasantest results of Mr. 
RSE? Woodrow Wilson’s nomination — I 
am looking at it from a purely 
British standpoint—is that there is 
Snow at last some chance of placing 
the relations between the Demo- 
cratic party and the outside world 
#32 on a basis of mutual understand- 
rOrrM ing. For the past sixteen years the 
Democrats have been as much alienated from foreign 
as from American opinion; but to-day, in Great 
Britain at any rate, through all the innumerable 
comments evoked by the Chicago and Baltimore con- 
ventions, there runs a clear strain of congratulation 
on the all-round improvement in Democratic prospects 
and policies, 

A few years ago such a Democratic victory as was 
witnessed in 1910, and the extreme probability exist- 
ing at this moment that tie next President will be 
a Democrat, would have sent a shiver of apprehension 
down the British spine and would have shaken every 
Stock Exchange in Europe. ‘To-day men feel that 
not only is there nothing to be alarmed at, but, on 
the contrary, much to be thankful for in the practical 
certainty—for so it is reckoned over here—that Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson will sweep the board in November. 
To Englishmen the change is peculiarly welcome. 
Friendship with the United States is the main pivot 
of British foreign policy; and it has more than once 
in the past twenty years worried Englishmen to 
think that they were more in sympathy with the 
Republicans than with the Democrats and that their 
feelings toward the country as a whole might be mis- 
construed as a feeling in favor of one particular party. 
It has so happened that the new era in Anglo-Ameri- 
can amity has coincided with Republican administra- 
tions and that the Democrats, partly for political 
and partly for traditional reasons, have more or less 
stood aside from the birth and growth of the im- 
proved relations that now obtain between the two 
peoples. Englishmen are so convinced that inclina- 
tion, necessity, and the plainest dictates of  sclf- 
interest must in the future make Anglo-American 
friendship. if not Anglo-American co-operation, still 
more secure, that a Democratic victory in November 
has no terrors for them. On the contrary, they would 
rejoice at it. It would give them a chance of show- 
ing that English cordiality toward America is not 
confined to any one party: and at the same time, by 
bringing the Democrats once more into intimate touch 
with the realities of international politics, it would 
satisfy them, as it has already satisfied the Repub- 
licans, that for the United States under present con- 
ditions to be at once a world power and anti-British 
is little short of an impossibility. 

It has been extremely difficult ever since Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Venezuelan message for England to get in 
touch with the Democratic party. That episode did 
not, indeed, rankle for long in the British mind. It 
was almost forgotten in the excitement of the Jameson 
Raid and the spontaneous outburst of Teutophobia 
that followed soon after. But naturally it made 
British statesmen somewhat suspicious of Democratic 
Presidents and Secretaries of State and the policies 
they inclined to. Then came the Bryanite campaign 
of 1896. The titanic struggle that raged round the 
Chieago platform concerned Europe only less than 
the United States. Every country had a direct 
financial stake in the issue—no country more so than 
England—and Lombard Street simply echoed the re- 
liéf of New York when the conservatism of America 
repudiated Free Silver. Lord Salisbury, it may be 
remembered, went out of his way to congratulate the 
(American ambassador “upon the splendid pronounce- 
ment which the great people he represents has made 
on behalf of the principles that lie at the base of all 
human society.” And Mr. John Morley, as he then 
was, the antithesis of all that Lord Salisbury stood 
for in polities, hailed Mr. MeKinley’s success as “a 
triumphant working-class vote for principles of hon- 
esty and law-abidingness and order” and declared 
that ‘any other result would have brought untold 
disasters and would certainly have prejudiced the 
name and fame of democratic and free government.” 
In fact, with the exception of a few bimetallists who 
thought-that the adoption of Free Silver by the United 
States might lead to an immediate international 
agreement on the double standard, there was hardly 
an Englishman who did not gladly indorse the Ameri- 
can verdict. And even those who on_ scientific 
grounds would have liked to see the United States 
try the experiment were properly proud of the em- 
phatie answer which a kindred community had given 
to questions that involved, or were thought to in- 
volve, such grave points of morality and_ social 
stability. 

Neither England nor America, I imagine, would 
care to repeat to-day all that they said about the 
Chicago platform sixteen years ago. It was a time 
of hysteria and unreason. As one reads it over to-day 
there is not. much smell of gunpowder about the 
document that for months convulsed the world. Eng- 
lishmen have not in the least altered their opinion 
of the erudeness of Mr. Bryan’s financial heresies, 
but they have come to see that in other matters they 
scarcely did him justice. Mr. Dooley once observed 
that the Democrats are always right, but never in 
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their lifetime. They lose elections and then see their 
programme annexed and carried out by their oppo- 
nents. Englishmen believe that this to some extent is 
what has happened to Mr. Bryan. It was he, in their 
judgment, who blazed the trail for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
radicalism. Between 1901 and 1908 they saw the 
President of the United States advocating one after 
another, and with the apparent approval of the great 
mass of his countrymen, almost every plank that 
was included in the Chicago platform. They even 
saw him venturing further in certain directions than 
Mr. Bryan either cared or dared to go. Their belief 
grew that while Mr. Bryan had done a great deal 
to make Mr. Roosevelt’s policies and achievements 


possible, Mr. Roosevelt did also a good deal to justify. 


Mr. Bryan and to make him appear in the light, 
not of an incendiary, but simply of a reformer who 
was a decade ahead of his time. Among English 
Liberals especially there has been a definite revulsion 
of opinion in favor of Bryanism, if not of Mr. Bryan. 
They suspected from the first that Bryanism at bot- 
tom was a social and economic protest, a sort of 
magnified Chartist movement fighting in 1896 under 
the banner of currency reform and in 1900 under the 
banner of anti-Imperialism; that it was in reality 
the first movement of American Radicalism, the first 
crude, blind revolt against Privilege. As such it had 
their sympathies, and when they saw Mr. Roosevelt 
endeavoring all through his Presidency to carry cut 
an essentially Bryanite programme they worked round 
to the conclusion that when purged of its currency 
fallacies there was nothing very harmful in Bryanism 
and that it was a movement with which English 
Liberals ought to sympathize. 

But in 1896 all this was obscured by the tran- 
scendent importance of the Free Silver issue. It was 
obscured again in 1900 by the question of Imperialism. 
On both these matters it was the preponderant opinion 
of England that Mr. Bryan was hopelessly wrong; 
while his methods of stating his case, his vehemently 
ignorant attacks upon England in his first campaign, 
his attempts to run the Boers and the Filipinos in 
harness during his second, naturally alienated British 
sentiment. When 1904 arrived the first instinct of 
most Englishmen was to rejoice over Mr. Bryan's 
deposition from the party leadership. But the un- 
answerable argument of the votes proved that Bryan- 
ism was not only still a power, but was a greater 
power than ‘ conservative” Democracy. Englishmen 
neted that, so far from winning States that Mr. 
Bryan had lost, Judge Parker lost States that Mr. 
Bryan had won. They saw him, therefore, without sur- 
prise, but without enthusiasm, return in 1908 to the 
supreme place in the party councils. He still seemed 
to them the same old Bryan. Englishmen have never 
been able to regard him as anything more than a 
rhetorician, and his prominence in the Demo:-ratic 
party has been one of the reasons—the tremendous 
but now somewhat shaken hold of Mr. Roosevelt. upon 
the English imagination has been another—why Eng- 
lishmen have felt more in sympathy with the Republi- 
cans than with the Democrats. I believe my own 
estimate of Mr. Bryan is that of most Englishmen 
who are interested in American politics. It is, rouzh- 
ly, that Mr. Bryan has proved himself an effective 
voice of protest against social and economic inequali- 
ties and injustice, but that he has proved himself 
nothing more. He can at times diagnose general 
conditions with a rough-and-ready accuracy that is 
due to the keenness of his sympathies and not to the 
keenness of his perceptions. But though I think 
I must have read thousands of his speeches and 
articles, I cannot recall that he ever suggested a single 
practical remedy; and I know that he has suggested 
scores of remedies that would have aggravated the 
very disease they professed to cure. It is here that 
his ineradicable defect as a would-be statesman comes 
in to vitiate all he says and does—the defect of not 
being able to think. Recall the prescriptions he has 
written out for the ailments of the body politic—in 
the whole range of political quackery I know of 
nothing even to compare with them. Englishmen have 
altogether failed to detect in Mr. Bryan the smallest 
evidence of a gift for administration or of that power 
of sober, common-sense judgment which is the first 
of all executive qualities. Flighty, light-headed, and 
empirical, they have never quite been able to under- 
stand his power in American politics. All the Eng- 
lishmen whom he encountered during his visits abroad 
were at one in pronouncing him a shallow thinker, 
ineapable of seeing deeply into anything. The Sunday- 
school air which he carried about with him, and the 
Sunday-school point of view which seemed to color all 
liis opinions, left his acquaintances in England gasp- 
ing. They liked him personally; they felt the appeal 
of his eloquence; but they sized him up as the last 
kind of man that Englishmen would ever think of 
electing to public office; and they were not in the 
least surprised when Americans in 1908 reached for 
the third time the same conclusion. 

Now, however, that Mr. Bryan has been eliminated, 
now that the Democrats have definitely thrown Free 
Silver and anti-Imperialism overboard, now that they 
are putting forward a policy of constructive develop- 
ment, and now especially that a man like Woodrow 
Wilson has stepped to the front, Englishmen feel that 
they have as much as, if not more, in common with them 
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than with either wing of the Republican party. As, 


professedly low-tariff men, the Democrats have always, 
even in their wildest Bryanite days, commanded the 
sympathies that spring from an obvious self-interest, 
the general British view being that a reduction of the 
tariff is as good for Great Britain as for the United 
States. But what, above all things, has inclined Brit- 
ish opinion to hope for a Democratic triumph in 
November is that the party’s candidate is Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson. As a writer we have known Mr. Wilson 
over here for many years and have deeply relished 
him. His emergence as a political force in 1910 was 
hailed by Englishmen as a clear proof of Democratic 
resurrection; and his nomination as the party’s candi- 
date for the Presidency is regarded throughout Eng- 
land, and I think I may add throughout Europe, as 
one of the most auspicious developments of latter-day 
American politics. I had the pleasure some eighteen 
months ago of spending three or four hours with 
Governor Wilson in his rooms at Princeton Inn, his 
week-end retreat from Trenton and politics; and I 
formed, as I think every one must who has ever 
come across him, a profound and confident admiration 
for the man and his mind and personality. He was 
even better than his writings, and I had long placed 
them among the most judicial and most incisive con- 
tributions of contemporary American historians and 
publicists to the elucidation of current problems. I 
have never encountered or read of an American states- 
man, unless it was Mr. John Hay, who at all te- 
sembled Governor Wilson. He seemed to me much 
more the type of man we are accustomed to in the 
public life of England than the type I have been 
brought in contact with in twenty years of mingling 
in American affairs. 

The weakness of many American public men is that 
they have never been grounded in the fundamentals of 


‘political science. They rarely impart the sense of a 


solid, mellow background of reading, culture, and 


philosophy. Their politics is usually the politics of. 


personalities and committee-rooms. It seemed to me 
no small part of Governor Wilson’s strength that lhe 
had not only as a student got to the bottom of things, 
had not only as a writer and professor applied his 
knowledge to the discussion, criticism, and illumina- 
tion of tangible measures and events, had not only 
superadded a sustained and all-round experience in the 
daily work of administering a great university, but 
also that he was a man whose politics was the politics 
of ideas and of their embodiment in legislation. If he 
is elected in November, as I take it for granted he will 
he. the White House for the first time since the Civil 
War, and for the second time in American history, will 
be occupied by one who may fairly be called a political 
thinker. In talking politics with Governor Wilson 
ene instinctively talks not of men, but of measures; 
not of “polities,” but of the ways and means of 
statesmanship. His campaign for the Governorship of 
New Jersey seemed to me of a character unique in 
American electioneering. There was none of the usual 
party claptrap and vituperation, no effort to keep 
alive meaningless party lines and traditions, no deal- 
ing in sonorous generalities. From first to last Mr. 
Wilson appealed to reason and to conscience. He ‘is- 
cussed nothing but specific and ponderable issues, and 
on each one of them he showed just where he stood. 
In language that the most ignorant could understand 
and the most fastidious could appreciate and be stirred 
by, with innumerable happy side flashes of humor and 
illustration, keeping always to a high elevation of 
thought and feeling and practicality, and eloquent 
with the eloquence that is only born of conviction and 
sincerity, Mr. Wilson laid bare the abuses of New 
Jersey politics and industrial organization, clearly 
outlined his programme for their reform, and asked 
from all who cared for the good name of their State 
the support that would enable him to carry it out. 
Republicans an@ Democrats flocked to the meetings 
of this university president who saw and spoke so 
clearly and stated what he proposed to do so frankly 
and modestly; Republicans and Democrats joined on 
polling-day in electing him by a triumphant majority. 
To-day for the first time since I, at any rate, have 
had the pleasure of knowing it, New Jersey is a self- 
governing State and its statute-book is beginning to 
show some approach to justice and humanity and some 
appreciation of the requirements of a modern com- 
munity. Even in England we were able to follow 
the Governor’s fight with the machine with intel- 
ligence and understanding. 

I do not think that since his election Mr. Wilson 
has done or said anything that did not show the real 
stuff of statesmanship. For all his years in. the 
lecture-room there is nothing “donnish” about him. 
His manner is utterly unpretentious, even in_ its 
geniality; his rich, clear flow of talk is flecked with 
a sunny and spontaneous humor; his whole bearing 
speaks of alertness, zest, and of confident energy 
guided by patient reflectiveness. I do not know any 
American with a wider or a sharper vision or one so 
intolerant of shams, haziness, and tlie specious forms 
and aspects of things that pass muster as realitics. 
If any one can knit the heterogeneous units of the 
Democratic party into a single, effective whole, it is 
surely he; and. like all other Englishmen, I should 
like to offer my congratulatiens to his countrymen on 
bringing forward such a man at such an hour. 
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The Gentler View | 


By FLORIDA PIER 
“Nothing of the Kind” 


Ir is invariably necessary to elaborate 
a theory with undue haste in order that 
you may state it to your own satisfac- 
tion before some one says, “ Nothing of 
the kind.” Its frequently being oneself 
who ejaculates “ Nothing of the kind” 
only serves to make the haste more pre- 
cipitate. If one is ever to have the de- 
light of bolting with an idea to which 
one afterward finds oneself impossibly i!!- 
mated, one must bolt before one inspects 
the idea and without a single glance bLe- 
hind at one’s sober, irate self, who is 
racing to get within earshot in order to 
shout that tiresome phrase, “ Nothing of 
the kind,” which immediately dissolves tlie 
union. This is the reason why a deter- 
mined talker dislikes speaking before his 
family and never permits his friends to 
interrupt him. 

He likes his ideas as ideas, not as 
truths, facts, or things applicable or work- 
able. They are pleasanter to play with 
than golf-balls. If they are perversions 
or inversions, what -is the inside of a goli- 
ball but a ball of twine fit for jackdaws? 
It is always easy to burst a bubble; the 
finesse comes in inflating the poor ma- 
terial lying about until it is of sufficient 
lightness and roundness to serve as a 
plaything. People of this way of thinking 
are frequently forced into writing. Not 
that there is any particular reason why 
they should write, except its conveniences 
for themselves. It permits them to dog- 
matize about rather underdone and highly 
flavored theories and get them into the 
post, and perhaps even into print, before 
that loud-voiced person, one’s sober self, 
shouts—what he is almost sure to shout 
on a closer inspection of the theory. It 
sometimes follows that this haste has the 
happy result of a half truth having been 
enunciated, when otherwise it might have 
been left forever fused with its half un- 
truth. There is always for the writer 
the fun of temporary ardor for a thing 
which it was very diverting to feel 
scampering about in the mind. 

There is that amusing idea that mar- 
riage is an anodyne which the majority 
of people are forced to indulge in in order 
to get through the too poignant business 
of living. One knows at a glance that 
that is precisely the kind of idea that 
would lend itself to an escapade. It does 
a dozen things to tempt you to an elope- 
ment, and if weakness and susceptibility 
are your cardinal virtues you are off at 
a run on the instant. 





FAMILY RUNT 
Kansas Man Says Coffee Made Him That. 


“Coffee has been used in our family of 
eleven—father, mother, five. sons and 
four daughters—for thirty years: I am 
the eldest of the boys and have always been 
considered the runt of the family and a 
coffee toper. 

“T continued to drink it for years until 
I grew to be a man, and then I found I 
had stomach trouble, nervous headaches, 
poor circulation, was unable to do a full 
day’s work, took medicine for this, that, 


and the other thing, without the least - 


benefit. In fact I only weighed 116 when 
I was 28. 

“Then I changed from coffee to Postum, 
being the first one in our family to do so. 
I noticed, as did the rest of the family, 
that I was surely gaining strength and 
flesh. Shortly after I was visiting my 
cousin, who said, ‘You look so much bet- 
ter—you're getting fat.’ 

“At breakfast his wife passed me a 
cup of coffee, as she knew I was always 
such a coffee drinker, but I said, ‘No, 
thank you.’ 

“*What! said my cousin, ‘you quit cof- 
fee? What do you drink?’ 

“*Postum,’ I said, ‘or water, and I am 
well.” They did not know what Postum 
was, but my cousin had stomach trouble 
and could not sleep at night from drink- 
ing coffee three times a day. He was 
glad to learn about Postum, but said he 
never knew coffee hurt anyone.” (Tea 

just as injurious as coffee because it 
contains caffeine, the same drug found in 
coffee.) 

“After understanding my condition and 
how I got well he knew what to do for 
himself. He discovered that coffee was the 
cause of his trouble, as he never used 
tobacco or anything else of the kind. 
You should see the change in him now. 
We both believe that if persons who suf- 
fer from coffee drinking would stop and 
use Postum they could build back to 
health and happiness.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ..*,. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


Celibacy is too keen, too rigorous and 
warlike and unprotected a condition for 
any but the dauntless to endure. Celibates 
are alone with themselves and life, two 
things that ninety-nine individuals out 
of a hundred have done their utmost to 
evade since the beginning of time. One 
has leisure if one is a celibate, and that 
is always a terrifying and exposing thing. 
Leisure must be made use of, if possible, 
conscientiously and with meaning. ‘The 
burden of leisure to a thoughtful person 
leads to fundamental beginnings and back 
again to serious immediate action. Action, 
if one has*had to furnish the need, im- 
petus, and motive, is a Herculean task. 
Solitude is the most truthful of com- 
panions. Naturally celibates do the great 
creative work of the world. They en- 
countered themselves; they got their re- 
lation to life; life itself brought conscious- 
ness and consciousness made them crea- 
tive. But the travail of celibacy is obvious 
—one need not dwell on it; it is what we 
all fled from and flung ourselves from, 
panic-stricken into marriage. 

Marriage is so easy, so rudimentary, so 
much a first aid to the injured, the splints 
used being the first stiff thing that came 
to hand. In marriage you lose yourself, 
which is a tremendous responsibility off 
your mind. A completely married person 
dies at the age of eighty with as litile 
connection with anything but a few ma- 
terial expedients as a youth of fifteen. 
The men are so pressed by the duty of 
supplying dollars for their families that 
they are relieved of all other duties. ‘Lhey 
have none toward themselves, their former 
friends, the ideas of their age, the awe- 
some questions, the refining side issues 
of subjectivity. They do not even have 
to decide whether they shall work for 
the amount that it is right that they 
should work. They have got to .work 
and they have got to work as much as 
they can, and the need whips them into 
dulled, constant energy. At the end of 
their days they either did or did not ful- 
fil that one duty successfully. One duty 
in a lifetime! Nothing but marriage 
could reduce complex life into such sooth- 
ing simplicity. 

As for the women, they are far worse. 
A man may at least make money in divers 
ways, a woman can be married in but one 
way. The creed for the married woman 
is so clear that original thought is a 
hindrance to her and she abandons it xt 
once. She surrounds herself with fur- 
niture, children, servants, and the meclan- 
ism of daily life until she is as distracted 
as a nun lost in a boiler-shop. She spends 
forty or fifty years putting things back 
into the place from which some one eizxe 
removed them, and when she has so ¢lut- 
tered herself up that she could not find 
her way out of the maelstrom if she 
wanted to, she goes further to sleep by 
congratulating herself on her full, useful 
life. One has always had a_ perfectly 
good excuse for refusing to face realities. 
A social evil may be very terrible, but 
you cannot get excited about it if you 
haven’t a cook. The life hereafter may 
make you pause, but you cannot get an 
attitude toward it when it suddenly oc- 
eurs to you that one of the children 
cannot find his school-books and your hus- 
band’s grippe is worse. You cannot have 
friendships, the most searching and de- 
lightful test of one’s worth, if you never 
have yourself. If you can by marriage 
manage to make life a piece of ground 
glass and you an awkward blue-bottle 
buzzing to get through it, of course you 
marry, which of course every one has 
done and does and will. 

It was at this precise moment that 
Sober Self shouted, “Nothing of the 
kind!” 





How Dynamite Explodes 


Ir is the popular impression that dyna- 
mite seeks the line of greatest resistance. 
Place a quantity of black powder on a 
rock and light. it with a fuse. It will 
flash, simply scorching the stone. Place a 
piece of dynamite on the same rock, and 
the rock will be shattered. Hence the 
reasoning that dynamite follows the line 
of greatest resistance. Nothing couid be 
farther from the truth, however. The 
black powder takes fire and explodes much 
more slowly than the dynamite, so that 
the elastic air that incloses it, as it does 
everything, gives way gradually and the 
force is lost in the atmosphere. With 
dynamite, the explosion has been so sud- 
den, the attack on the air so _instan- 
taneous, that for a fraction of a second 
it actually resists. The force of the dyna- 
mite is so tremendous that it cannot 
wait, and it is turned into the rock, which, 
for the instant, becomes the line of least 
resistance. An illustration of this may 
be seen during a display of lightning. A 
fork of it strikes across the sky. It 
packs the air so densely that it can no 
longer make rapid progress in that direc- 
tion, and it turns aside, to follow the line 
of feast resistance. It cannot wait for 
the air to yield. It is the same with 









Pierlot 


“Sans Sucre” 














A natural champagne, 

produced from the juice 

of grapes of special quality 

and treated in a particular 
way. Fermentation is 
complete and natural; 
and no addition what- 
ever of alcohol, sugar, 
liqueur or other matter 
is made either during 
preparation, or there- 
after. 

This Pierlot ‘‘Sans 
Sucre’’ is not only 
perfectly harmless, but possesses certain stimulative qualities which 
justify physicians in recommending it to patients suffering from 
diabetes and gout, and who derive actual benefit from its habitual, 
but, of course, moderate use. The beneficial action upon the system 
of the comparatively small amount of natural alcohol contained in 
this champagne is exactly the reverse of that of all other champagnes 
to which alcohol and sweetening matter have been added. Physi- 
cians are well aware of this fact. The amount of natural sugar, 
0.36 per cent., as reported by Caswell-Massey Co., is an absolutely 
negligible quantity. Their report follows: 


“We have analyzed a bottle of Pierlot Vin Nature Champagne, Sans Sucre, sent to us by you 
for that purpose, and we find it wholly free from added sugar, and without added alcohol; the actual 
amount of sugar being 0.36 per cent. Such{a wine can be advantageously used in cases of gout and 
diabetes, where any but the very smallest amount of sugar is considered injurious. j a 

“ CASWELL-MASSEY Co., Ltd. 

The Sportsman :—“It is a wine of good body and extraordinary flavor and bouquet, and 
wonderfully clean.” 

The /rish_ Times ;—* Pierlot Champagne ‘Sans Sucre,’ which is now becoming so fashionable, 
is a drink devoid of evil after-effects.” 

The British Medical Journal says:—* A perfect champagne, absolutely free from sugar, yet 
light and agreeable in taste.” 

_ The Lancet states;—‘* It is a brilliant, sparkling wine, possessing all the agreeable qualities of 
a high-class champagne, and yet one that may be taken, according to our analytical observations, 
where strong alcohol and saccharin drinks are prohibited.” 

_ Prof. Dr. NOTHNAGEL, of Vienna:—“ It may be taken with advantage by those debarred from 
taking any sweetened champagne.” 

Prof. FRESENIUS, of Wiesbaden:—‘ The result of my investigation has proved this wine to be 
free from added sugar, and without any added alchohol. It can be advantageously used in cases 
where even the smallest amount of sugar is considered injurious.” 


PRICE 
Per Case of one dozen quarts - * - - - $37.50 


Per Case of two dozen pints - = > « - 39.50 
MORTEN & CO. 
Sole Proprietors and Importers 
3 EAST 42D STREET NEW YORK 





Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court, it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Péres Chartreux) 


both being identically the same article, under a combi- 
nation label representing the old and the new labels, and 
in the old style of bottle bearing the Monks’ familiar 
insignia, as shown in this advertisement. 

According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, handed down by Mr, Justice Hughes on May 
29th, 1911, no one but the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux) is entitled to use the word CHARTREUSE 
as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so their victory 
in the suit against the Cusenier Company, representing 
M. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the 
French Courts, and his successors, the Compagni 
Fermiere de la Grande Chartreuse, is complete. 

The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they 
alone, have the formula or recipe of the secret process 
employed in the manufacture of the genuine Chartreuse, 
and have never parted with it. There is no genuine 
Chartreuse save that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 


Grech vo Oe Unees Somes 
Sr 
ebeets of tna Pores COPE 


At first class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
Sole Agents for United States. 





Former President of the Entomological Society ; 











HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc. D., LL.D. 


A marvellous record of fascinating facts about ants, bees, wasps, and other insects. Dr. 
McCook points out unsuspected*marvels at our very doors. The book is written with 
special attention to the picturesque and unusual in insect life, and, while free from 
technical terms, it is thoroughly scientific in its treatment. Among other things the 
author shows ants at work and play, doing sentinel duty, going on outings, milking 
the “‘ant-cow,” capturing prisoners to make slaves, etc., etc. 


With Many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price, $2.00 net. 





Vice-President of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences; Author of “American Spiders and their Spinning Work,” “Honey and Occident Ants,” etc. 





dynamite. HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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By Franklin Escher 


THE DEMAND FOR A HIGHER YIELD 


32 ce val by the investment-houses to- 
day is for a list of * safe bonds vield- 
ing five per cent. or more.” Very 
seldom nowadays grote a client write 





interest. That aa A wate the way 
investment erent ss was done, but it isn’t done that 
way now. Income these days is the primary con- 
sideration, and mighty few letters do the bond-houses 
get from people having money to invest in which a 
full return on-the investment is not insisted upon. 
Security-buyers are fully alive to the fact that it is 
possible these days to get a higher income with just 
as great a degree of safety, and are not neglectful of 
the opportunity. 

Now bond-dealers are, after all, merchants, and in 
the business of supplying what their customers want. 
Eight or ten years ago, when the demand was all for 
the highest grade of mortgage bonds yielding four 
per cent. or less, those were the issues which the in- 
vestment-houses were carrying in stock and offering 
to their clients. But to-day the average customer 
won’t consider anything which yields nim less than 
five per cent. So we find the bond-houses’ lists made 
up mostly of securities yielding at least that much. 
Compare the lists of bonds offered by representative 
firms ten years ago with the lists being offered by 
these same firms at present and the difference will 
be quickly seen. Investors at that time wanted bonds 
only of the best, and so it was that class of security 
which was offered them. Investors to-day, while still 
insisting upon quality, want a full yield, and so it is 
for the bond fulfilling those requirements that invest- 
ment dealers tind the readiest sale. 

To meet this changed demand on the part of the 
security-buying public several new classes of securi- 
ties have been created, and other kinds of securities 
but rarely issued in past years have been put out on a 
large scale. There has been developed, for example, 
an entirely new kind of preferred stock, partaking 
largely of the nature of a bond. The new bonds based 
on real estate are another case in point, securities of 
this sort having been issued for years, but not in any 
quantity and not in the form in which they are at 
present being sold. Then again, and perhaps most 
important of all, there are the many varieties of pub- 
lic-service corporation bonds—bonds of gas and elec- 
trie concerns, street railways, etc—which are being 
issued in such very large amount, and to the market- 
ing of which so large a number of important invest- 
ment firms have come to give their undivided at- 
tention. 

That the issue of these large amounts of new 
securities, all of them bearing what is comparatively 
a high rate of interest, was bound to have an im- 
portant effect on existing conditions in the market 
for investment capital goes’ almost without saying. 
Here we had the railroads and other strong corpora- 
tions borrowing all the money they wanted at from 
three and a half to four per cent. Then, with the 
rise in the cost of living, comes this demand for 
securities bearing a higher rate of interest. Where 
the investor used to be satisfied with four per cent. 
he wants considerably more. In competition with the 
old-line mortgage-bonds which the railroads used to 
have no trouble in selling at high prices, the market 
becomes filled with good securities netting the buyer 
five or even six per cent. This truly is a big change, 
and one bound to exert important and far-reaching 
effects. 

Let us consider these effects, first upon existing 
securities and, second, upon those whose business re- 
quires the borrowing of money through the sale of 
securities to the general public. 

Take the established dividend-payers—the shares 
ot the great railways and industrial corporations— 
to what extent have they been affected by the demand 
for a higher income and the creation of ‘all these new 
high-interest-bearing securities? To a very great 
extent, beyond any shadow of doubt. Six or eight 
years ago, before all these new preferred shares and 
public-service corporation bonds were in existence, 
and offered the investor a chance to get six or seven 
per cent. on his money, there was good reason why 
stocks like New York Central and Pennsylvania 
should sell on a four-per-cent. basis. But with the 
coming into existence of these new opportunities for 
investing money all that changed. Why. asked the 
investor. should he buy these railroad stocks for a 
four-per-cent, income when, by buying  gilt-edged 
first-mortgage public-service corporation bonds, he 
could get an income of five or five and a half per cent.? 
For no very great length of time did he continue to 
ask himself that question. Investment-buying of 
even the best shares at the high levels began to fall 
off. And then, naturally, there came about a re- 
adjustment, the price of these stocks declining in a 


Way which seemed to many to foreshadow divi- 
dend reductions. but which, in reality, represented 
nothing more than the seeking of an_ income-level 
in line with that of the better class of the new 
securities. 

Exactly the same thing happened in the case of the 
old, solid, first-mortgage issues which had always 
sold at a price to yield less than four per cent. For 
some time the more conservative class of investors 
regarded the new issues with more or less distrust 
and refused to be tempted, but after “1907” (when 
the public-service issues came through with colors 
flying) there was a decided revulsion of feeling. It 
began to be realized then, even by the most conserva- 
tive, that among these new bonds netting upward of 
five per cent. there were many just as good and better 
than the old-time railroad issues which had always 
maintained themselves on a four-per-cent. basis. And 
with the shattering of that idol, of course, there came 
about a readjustme nt in price. any number of the old 
first-mortgage bonds which had not seen the light of 
day in years being dragged out of strong- -boxes and 
turned over to dealers for exchange into something 
yielding an income more in keeping with the times. 
From which sales prices naturally suffered—not as 
much as in the case of dividend-paying stocks, but 
substantially nevertheless. Only as far back as the 
spring of 1909 twenty-five representative bends of the 
highest grade sold at an average of 94.30. Since then 
the price has gone down to 89.87. 

Severely as the prices of the old-line, first-mort- 
gage railroad bonds have suffered as a result of the 
demand on the part of investors for a higher yield, 
in the case of State and government securities the 
effect has been even more marked. British govern- 
ment bonds—consols, they are called—furnish the 
most conspicuous example, the papers at present 
being full of accounts describing the great fall which 
has taken place in the price of the erstwhile 
“premier security.” That fear of war with Germany 
has had something to do with the great decline in 
tliese bonds is undoubtedly true. But among those 
familiar with the conditions there seems to exist a 
unanimity of opinion that the real cause of the 
trouble is that investors are no longer satisfied with 
the yield obtainable from these securities. It is not 
that investors don’t consider consols as safe as they 
formerly were. It is simply a case of their having 
awakened to the fact that the market is full of oppor- 
tunities to buy absolutely gilt-edged bonds at a price 
to vield very: much more income than is yielded by 
consols. Formerly nobody paid much attention to 
income, the great thing being to get your savings 
safely invested “in the Funds” where they would be 
as safe as Gibraltar and yield some income. But the 
investor doesn’t look at it that way any more. When 
he sees the British government itself issuing securi- 
ties (other than consols) which net the buyer nearly 
four per cent., his awe for “ the Funds ” is apt to give 
way to a feeling that to put money in them is to 
make an unnecessary sacrifice of income. Why, he 
asks himself, should he tie up his money in consols 
when he can buy any number of other absolutely 
first-class securities to net him very much more? 

So much for the effect on existing securities of this 
demand for a higher yield. Let us look now at its 
influence on the corporations which have to raise 
money by the sale of bonds. 

The primary effect on borrowers is naturally to 
make it more difficult to secure the money they need. 
To the big, strong corporations whose credit is un- 
questioned, and who used to be able to borrow money 
for a long term of years at four per cent., it has 
meant simply a rise in the cost of the Funds. But to 
many of the weaker concerns it has meant far more 
than, that—it has meant, in many cases, all the differ- 
ence between being able to borrow and not being able 
to borrow. On what a railroad or industrial concern 
can pay for money there is a limit, and when the 
weaker concerns see the stronger willing to pay such 
high rates for money, it means that they—the weaker 
enes—cannot borrow at all, except at such rates as 
make the operation absolutely prohibitive. And that, 
of course, is a bad thing for business from every 
standpoint. In a‘* growing country like this a con- 
stant supply of fresh capital is just as necessary to 
industry as a constant supply of oil is to a machine. 
When the corporations can’t get the money they need 
and to which they are entitled, it means the stunt- 
ing of their natural growth and a heavy blow to the 
many industries dependent upon this natural expan- 
sion of facilities. 

Then, in the second place, the effect of this demand 
on the part of investors for a higher yield is to cause 
borrowers to issue securities of lower grade. “If the 
public wants a bond to yield a high rate we’ll give it 
to them,” says the corporation finance manager, but 
no mortgage bonds do we issue on any such terms as 
that. Whereupon the company proceeds to put out, 
instead of the old-fashioned issue which was a real 


lien on something, some “debenture” or other new- 
fangled issue. Denver & Rio Grande’s case’ is par- 
ticularly in point. Finding itself badly in need of 
money not long ago, the Denver cast about for some 
means of raising funds, but found that the best it 
could do was to issue a seven-per-cent. ‘ cumulative 
income bond.” No less than $25,000,000 of this kind 
of security was thereupon authorized, the price to the 
public being fixed at par and the bankers’ commission 
thus bringing up the actual cost of the money to the 
railroad to well up over seven per cent. And this is 
only one instance of ‘“‘ fancy financing.” Any number 
of others might be mentioned. 

The foreing of borrowers to issue short-term notes 
instead of bonds is a third important effect. With 
long-term securities salable only at such a price as to 
make the money cost them a ruinously high rate of 
interest, many of the corporations have refused to 
clamp the yoke upon their necks for a long term of 
years. Rather than do that they have had recourse 
to the issue of short-term notes—a makeshift form of 
financing. Regular bonds cannot be sold now, they 
figure, except at such a price as will saddle the bor- 
rower with a high-interest charge for forty or fifty 
years to come. So, instead of issuing regular long- 
term bonds, they decide to raise the money they need 
by issuing notes maturing in a few years. This is, of 
course, merely a postponement of the real financing 
operation, the idea being that when the notes come 
due a few years from now conditions will have 
changed and that it will be possible to replace the 
maturing notes with long-term bonds issued at a 
fair price. The short-term notes themselves carry a 
high rate of interest, but the duration of this charge 
is only two or three years, whereas, if long-term 
bonds were issued now, the duration of the high- 
interest charge would be forty or fifty years. 

It may or it may not work out that way—opti- 
mism is all very well, but what investment conditions 
are going to be when these notes come due still re- 
mains to be seen. And in the mean time the result 
of the issue of all these short-term notes is hardly 
such as to strengthen the investment position. For 
when a railroad, for example, supplies its needs for 
new capital by selling short-term notes, it gets its 
money from an entirely different source than when it 
sells regular long-term bonds. Investors don’t buy 
short-term notes—at least to any great extent. It 
is the banks-and other institutions which take them. 
So that when a corporation has sold an issue of 
short-term notes, it has got its money not from the 
investment public at all, but from the banks. Which 
means, in other words, that its capital needs—the 
money it needs for tracks and _ rolling-stock and 
terminals and other things properly chargeable to 
— account—is simply being advanced by the 
yanks. 

That certainly isn’t a healthy state of affairs. 
The banks’ business is to lend money, but to lend 
money on liquid assets and not on property which 
cannot possibly be converted into cash. Financing 
the capital needs of railroads and industrial corpora- 
tions is no part of the banks’ business, especially 
when it has to be done out of the money which ought 
to be available at low rates for the needs of merchants 
and manufacturers. 

A fourth effect which should not be overlooked 
the cutting into net earnings occasioned by all this 
borrowing through the sale of securities bearing a 
high rate of interest. A road like the Denver, for 
instance, cannot operate on money borrowed at a cost 
of eight per cent. or more and expect to show the 
same results in the way of net profits as though the 
money were borrowed at a reasonable figure. On the 
earnings of all the large users of borrowed capital 
the effect of the high charges is making itself plainly 
shown. To some of them it is a very serious matter 
indeed. 

The foregoing are some of the principal effects of 
the current demand for a higher yield from invest- 
ments. What of this tendency? Will security-buyers 
continue to demand a higher and higher yield, or is 
the manifestation temporary and may we expect again 
to get back to the conditions prevailing before rates 
began to rise? The latter contingency, it must be 
admitted, is not, by conservative people, held probable. 
But, on the other hand, neither is it expected that 
the present conditions under which the corporations 
are being forced to borrow will long continue. We 
have come through, or perhaps it might better be 
said nearly through, a period of great political and 
social unrest, with subversion of the whole scheme 
of business constantly threatened. That condition, in 
connection with the higher cost of living, has resulted 
in effectually drying up the springs whence invest- 
ment capital flows. But that condition, serious as it 
is. can hardly last. There is plenty of capital in 
this country, and with the reassuring of its owners, 
which is bound eventually to come, capital will again 
become available and at reasonable rates. 





A PEACEFUL QUTLOOK 


WueEN the plow has left the furrow, 
When there’s quiet in the zoo, 
When the elephant and burro 
And that other thing are through, 


BY G. B. M. 


ras) 


Shall we miss the thunders loosing 
Harmless bolts with horrid roar? 
When the bull has ceased from moosing 

Will the oyster bay no more? 
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The Relation of Temperature 
to Life Processes 


THE speed at which a chemical change 
takes place depends directly upon the 
temperature. That is, the higher the tem- 
perature, the more rapidly is a chemical 
reaction completed. The commonest illus- 
tration of this fact is perhaps the relative 
eflicacy of hot and cold water in washing 
away dirt when soap is used. A chemical 
change that takes a certain length of time 
at ordinary temperatures will take only 
one-half or a third as long if the tempera- 
ture is raised, say about twenty degrees. 
The ratio of speed of reaction to the tem- 
perature is called the coeflicient of tem- 
perature of chemical reactions. 

The two great physicists, Van’t Hoff 
and Arrhenius, showed that this depen- 
dence of the speed of a reaction upon 
temperature is characteristic of chemical 
changes; and this often serves to distin- 
guish a chemical change from a physical 
one. 

In plants and animals many of the re- 
actions have been found to vary with the 
temperature. Thus the rate of the heart’s 
beat, or the speed at which a disturbance 
is transmitted along a nerve fiber, de- 
pends upon the temperature and is thus 
shown to be due to chemical processes. 
Hertwig has shown that the time in which 
frogs’ eggs develop varies from six days 
at sixty-eight degrees Fahrenheit to ten 
days when the temperature is only fifty- 
nine degrees. When the temperature is 
reduced still farther the time necessary is 
longer; at fifty degrees it takes them 
twenty-one days. Among the eggs of sea- 
urchins similar conditions have been found 
to obtain. An increase in the temperature 
of eighteen degrees Fahrenheit more than 
doubles the speed of the development. 
These facts are in complete harmony with 
Van’t Hoff’s laws of chemical changes. 
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BANKING AL FRESCO 


AN ENTERPRISING BANKING 

SET UP THESE MACHINES IN THE 

STREETS OF BUDAPEST. THEY FURNISH 

RECEIPTS SHOWING THE VALUE OF THE 
COINS DEPOSITED 


FIRM HAS 





Bats and Batters 


PECULIAR is the devotion that some ball- 
players have for their swatting-sticks. If 
asked directly whether or not they have 
a superstition about their bats the answer 
will either be a flat denial or an evasion 
of the question. Nevertheless, if any one 
should attempt to borrow or use their 
favorite clubs there is sure to a big howl. 
Some of the great swingers of the willow 
select their sticks with the greatest care 
and minutest inspection, and in most cases 
the sticks have to be scraped down in order 
to get the weight, the balance, and the 
grip just right. Confidence is classed as 
two-thirds of success in any undertaking, 
and if by accident a_ .300-mark hitter 
should break his favorite maul you can 
just bet he is going back to the .250 
class until he gains confidence in another 
piece of wood. 

Ty Cobb, of the “ Tigers,” is one of the 
biggest “bugs” about bats that ever 
played the game. He has more bats than 
any other player, and he has one named 
for each of the opposing clubs’ pitchers. 
The manager of the club used to “ kick ” 
about hauling Cobb’s cordwood around, 
but after discovering that it was not 
simply a whim of Ty’s, that if he didn’t 
have the right bat at the right time he 
was liable to strike out, Hughey Jennings 
told Ty he would have an extra car at- 
tached to the train for his bats if neees- 
sary. Cobb’s idea about having a certain 
bat for each pitcher is a good one. When 
he is up against a speed artist like Walter 
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¢ THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. ¢*+ 
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Johnson of the Washington team he uses 
a big light bat. ‘Ty has shorter and 
more solid bats for slow-pitched balls and 
long solid sticks to manipulate against 
fast curves and breaks. Indeed, “it has 
been said that the Georgia swatter has 
as many different’ kinds of bats as a 
dentist has tools, each to be used for a 
particular purpose, at a particular time, 
and against some particular pitcher. No 
doubt if Ty ever retires from the great 
game he could make a fortune in the 
manufacture of special bats. 

Napoleon Lajoie, the Cleveland slugger, 
used to be a crank about the condition ot 
his stack of sticks. The moment his 
team would arrive at a hotel Lajoie would 
immediately have his array of bats taken 
to his room and proceed to scrape, oil, 
and attend to them most affectionately, 
winding up by hanging them out of a win- 
dow for a sun bath. The story is told 
that he would take his bats to bed with 
him for fear somebody might steal one. 

Speaker, the American League artist of 
Boston, who figures in the .400 class all 
by himself, attributes his good hitting to 
a worm hole in his favorite club. He has 
several of these and each one has the 
lucky worm hole in the fat part of tie 
end. His colleagues say that he always 
searches the stock of bats in every sport- 
ing-goods store in the circuit for bats 
with a single worm hole in them, and 
whenever he discovers one, which of course 
is seldom, he buys it with a grin. 

“Germany ” Schaefer of the “ Nation- 
als,” the vaudeville artist of the diamond, 
is not so much of a believer in any one 
hitting-stick as he is in the idea that he 
can hoodoo the bat into making hits for 
him. Every time he selects a club he 
performs a certain incantation over it. 
Schaefer, however, has a_ most peculiar 
way of selecting new bats. This was dis- 
covered not long ago when he complained 
of having a splinter in his tongue. 

“How did you ever get a splinter in 
your tongue, Germany?” he was asked. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said “ Dutch.” 
“T was down-town this morning sampling 
some new sticks—you know I can always 
tell a good bat by tasting the wood.” 

One of the most noted bats in the his- 
tory of modern baseball was the one used 
by Franklin Baker, of the Philadeiphia 


Athletics, in the world’s championship 
games last season. This famous stick 


won for its owner the sobriquet of “ Home- 
run Baker” and the pennant for the 
Philadelphia boys. It was afterward sold 
to the highest bidder, bringing several 
hundred dollars, the proceeds being used 
for some beneficent purpose, otherwise 
Franklin Baker would never have let it 
be sold. Baker claims that the best 
bat he ever had was turned from an old 
wagon tongue on his farm in Maryland. 
Whether it is the bat he is now using 
he refuses to say, but nevertheless he goes 
right along clouting out homers whenever 
his team is in a pinch. The proof of this 
was demonstrated recently in the ninth 
inning of a game between the “ Nationals ” 
and the “ Athletics.” The score -vas 1 to 
0 in favor of the former team. There was 
no one on bases and Baker was at the 
bat with two out, two strikes, and three 


balls. Long Tom Hughes thought he 
could chance a good one. He did, but 


what happened? Franklin drew back his 
old wagon tongue and lambasted the ball 
so hard that it almost went through the 
right-field fence, and he chased around 
the four pillows, scoring the run that put 
new life into his team and finally won 
the game. That’s what confidence in a 
baseball bat means! 





The Work of the Heart 

Or all the structural wonders revealed 
by physiology nene is more striking than 
that of the heart. With each stroke it 
projects about six ounces of blood into 
the conduits of the system, and as it docs 
so some 70 times every minute and 4.200 
times during an hour this implies that 
it does the same thing 100,800 times in 
twenty-four hours, 30,000,000 times in a 
year, ‘and more than 2,500,000,000 times 
in a life of seventy vears. 

The force exerted by the heart is suf- 
ficient to lift one hundred and twenty 
tons one foot high every twenty-four 
hours. Yet the piece of living mechanism 
that is called upon to accomplish this 
feat without pause for threescore years 
and ten, without itself being worn out 
by the effort, is a small bundle of muscles 
that rarely weighs more than eleven 
ounces. 





Memory in Fishes 


A FISH caught with bait. if put back 
into the water, seizes the bait again. But 
if a red disk is fastened above the bait 
the fish takes note of it and connects 
it with the sharp hook, so that after a 
few times he will not touch bait sur- 
mounted by a red disk. His memory is 
not clear enough or developed in so far 
that he dreads the bait, but he has the 
faculty of connecting the red disk with 
the sense of pain. 
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Every One of These 


Volumes is a Classic : 


A classic in literature is like a foundation stone in a 
building; it forms part of the foundation of the world’s | 
thought and achievement. ( 

There are millions of books in the world’s literature, : 





but few of them are classics. The rest of the many | 
millions are merely off-shoots of the great original sources 
of knowledge. | 
The first step in efficiency is to avoid lost motion, 
and the way to avoid lost motion in reading is to read the 
books that really count. 
Save time and energy by reading the world’s classics. | 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf contains fifty volumes, and 
every volume is historic. Every book on the shelf rep- 
resents some definite forward step in the world’s thought, 
or literature, or civilization. 
You might read ten thousand volumes, but you would 
not be considered well-read by those who know, unless 
you had read these fifty. 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf | 


The Harvard Classics 


ae have just published a Popular Edition of thisfamous | 
ibrary. 
In publishing the Popular Edition, we are carrying out | 
Dr. Eliot’s idea of the place this library should per- | 
manently hold as an educational influence. 

He intended the Five-Foot Shelf for the millions of 
men and women who are busy doing the nation’s work | 
—professional men, office men, farmers, salesmen, me- 
chanics—for readers who have no time to read a roomful | 
of books to gain a clear perspective of the world’s thought i 
and achievement i 

The Popular Edition is sold at a low price, and on easy i 
terms that put it within everybody’s reach. il 


64-Page Book Sent Free : 


This book describes The Harvard Classics, and gives ff 
Dr. Eliot’s own official statement of the plan of the work. 
It is a beautifully printed little book, and is well worth : 
reading. : 

Just fill out the coupon and mail it to us, and we will 
send the 64-page book by the next mail. : 











We want a few experienced special representatives in i 
good localities to represent us in the distribution of the 
Popular Edition. Write direct to our main office in 
New York or apply personally to any branch office. i 
| 
Ht 


F. COLLIER & SON, Inc. y 


Publishers of Good Books 
416 West 13th Street, New York 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc. 
416 W. 13th Street, New York 
Please send to me by mail, free of charge. 
the 64-page book describing The Harvard 
Classics, Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
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How Animals Doctor 


Themselves 
Ir is held that the simple remedies of 
nature generally suflice to cure beasts of 
their ailments and that they are guided 
to them by instinct. 
in a2 communication to the Biological 
Society of Paris a distinguished natural- 


ist has pointed out that medicine as prac- 
thoroughly empirical, 
but that the may be said of that 
practised by inferior human races, or, in 
other words, by the majority of the human 


tised by animals is 


sium 


Species, 

Animals instinctively choose such food 
as is best suited to them. It is main- 
tained that the human race also exhibits 
this instinct, and the French authority 
referred to blames medical ‘men for giv- 
ing insufficient attention to the likes and 
dislikes of their patients in this respect. 
Phis instinct, he believes, is a guide that 
may be relied upon. 

A large number of species wash them- 
selves and bathe—elephants, stags, birds, 
ants, et Animals rid themselves of their 
parasites by using dust, mud, clay, ete. 
Those suffering frem fever restrict their 
diet. keep quiet, seek darkness and airy 
places, drink much water, and sometimes 
plunge into it from time to timé. When 
a dog has lost its appetite it eats that 


species of grass known as “ dog’s grass. 


Cats also eat grass, catnip, ete., when sick. 
Sheep and cows in the same circum- 
stances seck out certain herbs. An ani- 
mal suffering from ehronie rheumatism 


invariably much as possible in 


} 
Keeps as 


the sun. The warrior ants maintain regu- 
larly organized ambulances, 

Latreille cut the antenne of an ant. 
Other ants covered the wounded part 
with a transparent fluid from their 
mouths. If a chimpanzee is wounded it 
stops the flow of blood by placing its 


hand on the wound or dréssing it with 


leaves and grass. 

A terrier had an injured eye. It re- 
mained |ying under a counter, avoiding 
heat and light, although it had been its 
habit to kee Hy close to the fire. It adopted 
a veneral treatment—rest and abstinence 


from food. The local treatment consisted 
in licking the upper surface of its paw, 
which it then applied to the wounded eye, 
vain licking the paw when it became 
dry. 

Cats also hurt treat themselves 
method. Delaunay cites 
that remained for some 
bank of a river; also 
that of a cat which had the singular 
fortitude to remain for forty-eight hours 
under a jet of cold water. 


when 
hy this simple 

the case of a cat 
time lying on the 


A Wasp’s Strategy 


A MUD-WASP was seen to alight within 
an inch or two of a spider’s nest on the 


side opposite the opening, — Creeping 
around toward the entrance to the nest, 
the wasp stopped a little short of it and 
for a moment remained perfectly quiet. 
Then reaching out one of his antenne, 
he wriggled it before the opening. A 


later le withdrew the “ feeler.” 
had the desired effect, in- 
head of the household, a 


moment 
overture 
asmuch as the 


This 


hig spider, came out to see what was 
wrong and to set it to rights. 

No sooner had the spider emerged to 
that point at which it was at the worst 
disadvantage than the wasp. with a quick 
movement, thrust its sting into the body 
of its fee, killing it easily and almost 
instantly. 

The experiment was repeated by the 
wasp, and when there was no response 
from the inside he evidently became satis- 
fied that he held the fort. At all events, 
he pro eeded to enter the nest and 
slaughter the young spiders, which were 
lugged off one at a time. 


Evening on the Moorland 


Tue sun goes down behind the hill— 
Alone I stand, 

And all the earth is hushed and _ still: 
A silent land! 

The heather’s breath is all around 


Upon the air: 


The sly fox slinks along the ground 
Back to his lair: 
Black bats fly sideways in the dusk 


Around my head: 

Wee mice are hunting for 
fo form their bed. 

The moon comes up behind the 
Serene and grand, 
ms to tell of 

a strange 
pale 

here 

touch of a 
And a strange fear. 

And so LT leave the moorland wild 
(And homeward go, 

But vet T am the moorland’s child, 
I love it so! 


fresh husk 


trees 


She sec 
And 
And as) her 
Upon me 
[ feel the 


Weird seas 


strange, 
strand; 
rays fall like gold 


cold 


strange 


Ilnsper Le GALLIENNE. 
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HOW TO KEEP FIT 


W. Heath Robinson in “The Sketch.” 
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| HUNTER WHISKEY 


has gained public favor be- 
: cause it is a perfectly pure rye 
whiskey, rich, rare and mellow 
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we at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
- LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 
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“Try a little of this A-R-C, friend. 
“Keeps your circulation perfect lecause it 
prevents rust and scale.” 


RADIATOR 


APEX CLEANSER 


A scientifically prepared mixture endorsed by 
Automobile Manufacturers and garage men. 
Should be used in every radiator old or new. 

One fluid ounce (2 tablespoonfuls) to every 
gallon of water will,—clean out all rust and scale 
and prevent clogging, prevents further rusting, 
lubricates pump gears, saves wear and tear 
from overheating. 

Keeps water below boiling point and increases 
engine efficiency. 

Send us your name and your dealer's name and address. 
We will ship prepaid a full size can for trial. Use it per 


Es instructions, Atthe end of 30 days send us 
Full Size 


$3.00, if you are satisfied. If not, write us 
to that effect and return what's left. 

Can Sent 

Prepaid 


Description folder on request 
VU. S. Compound Co., 

For Trial 
nee 


Factory G, Buffalo, N. Y. : 








Dealers ! Write for proposition. 








Harper’s Guide 
to Wild Flowers 


By 
Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey 


This expert authority explains— 
for young and old—the flowers and 
plants. Here are the new classifica- 
tions, embodying the decisions of the 
Vienna botanical congress. Some 
old names, dear to us, have come 
back, and there is a greater simplicity. 
Many colored plates show the flowers 


as they actually appear to us. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





Ga Genuine Rubber 
Tire Fob 


only, 10c. Auto w war, ae tire paper 
weight, 25c. Rubber tire on post 
card, 10c. Send coin or stamps. 
Quantity prices with special lettering. 
AGENTS: Send for catalogue of com- 
plete line of rubber novelties. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 


The Oakland Advertising Company, Dept. H, Akron, Ohio 


- iene _wheel cen- 
5c. Tire fob 
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Our Presidents 


And How We Make Them 
By Col. A. K. McClure 


With preface by former Postmaster- 
General Charles Emory Smith, and 
portraits of the Presidents. xvi., 482 
pages. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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Injecting Oxygen Through 
the Skin 


WE have become familiar with the ad- 
ministration of oxygen in place of ordi- 
nary air in cases where the respiration is 
inadequate, as in critical stages of pneu- 


monia. The introduction of oxygen di- 
rectly into the blood instead of through 


the lungs has been attempted with vary- 
ing success for the past dozen years. Be- 
fore 1900 the subcutaneous injection of 
oxygen had been tried on a small scale 
for producing local effects, such as anti- 
neuralgic, or as antiseptic in cases of 
gangrene, malignant pustule, and various 
inflammations. 

The Spanish physician Domine was the 
first to inject oxygen as a means of in- 
creasing the quantity of this gas carried 
by the blood to ali parts of the body. 
More recently a number of Fi rench 
physicians have been using this method 
with gratifying results. ‘The method is 
very simple. A fine hypodermic needle is 
connected with the gas-tank and the gas 
is allowed to flow in very slowly. From 
one to seven or eight pints of the gas are 
used at a time, and from five to thirty 
minutes are allowed for the entrance of 
the gas. The operation may be repeated 
several times a day. There is at first a 
slight swelling of the tissues, but the re- 
duction of this swelling depends upon the 
actual need the patient has for the 
oxygen; the more he needs it, the more 
quickly does the swelling disappear. 

The effects of the injection of oxygen 
are—first, a deepening and a slowing of 
the respiration. Then the pulse becomes 
slower but firmer, and there follows a re- 
duction of fever and other physiological 
reactions. There is produced a feeling of 
general comfort, often followed by re- 
freshing sleep; in a vumber of cases a 
patient in a state of coma has recovered 
consciousness as a result of the injection. 

The results of these experiments point 
to a possible application in all cases 
where there is insufficient aeration of the 
blood, either through defects of the lungs, 
or of the circulation, or through some 
poisoning or infection; the method may 
also be valuable in cases of asphyxiation 
by gases, or even in drowning. It is 
necessary that the oxygen used be abso- 
lutely pure, since any other gas present, 
such as nitrogen, would not be absorbed 
and would be likely to cause trouble. 





Fish-meal as Food for Cattle 


For some time dried fish has been used 
as a fodder for cattle, in the form of a 
flour or meal, in Great Britain and Nor- 
way. Swine eat it with considerable 
relish, and it is also acceptable to cows 
and calves. The meal has also been sue- 


cessfully used in fattening carp, in arti- 
ficial cultivation of this fish. 

To prepare the fish flour, the Norwe- 
gians use cod and herring, while in Eng- 
land and Scotland use is made of the 


leavings from all kinds of fish. 
fish 


The cod- 


are dried in the air and later by 
Izeans of fires, in special ovens or open 
fireplaces; and finally the dry mass_ is 


ground up. The meal thus prepared con- 
tains on an average from fifty to sixty 
per cent. of albuminous matter, one to 
two per cent. of fat, and from twenty-four 
to twenty-eight per cent. of phosphate of 
lime. 

The herring is cooked before being 
pressed and ground. The meal made from 
fresh herring contains more protein and 
more fat than that from the cod, the 
former ranging from sixty to seventy per 
cent. and the fat from ten to twelve per 
cent. The low percentage of phosphate 
of lime (eight to eighteen per cent.) is 
due to the fact that the bones of the her- 
ring are not so rich in mineral matter. 

The English method is to treat the 
leavings of various fish with steam, and 
then to dry the mass and finally to pul- 
verize it. The composition of this flour 
is fifty-five to sixty-five per cent. albu- 
minous matter, three to six per cent. fat, 
and fourteen to eighteen per cent. phos- 
phate of lime. 





Whence Quinine Comes 


THIRTY years ago the principal supply 
of quinine came from the western coast 
of South America, although a_ small 
amount was obtained from India and 
Ceylon. The average quinine contents of 
the cinchona bark is from two to three 
per cent. Better methods of handling 
the bark, however, have resulted in re- 
cent years of yields of from 5.5 to 17 
per cent. 

In Amsterdam monthly sales of quinine 
are held. Java, which was scarcely in 
the market at first, now sends from thirty- 
five to seventy tons of quinine sulphate 
each month to the Dutch market. These 
enormous increases in production have 
lowered the price considerably. 























By WOODROW WILSON 


A History of the 
American People 


(IN FIVE VOLUMES) 













HE annals of historical literature record 

no more brilliant and masterful piece 
of writing than Woodrow Wilson’s epoch- 
making work. It is monumental in 
character and scope, and_ represents 
the genius of the greatest historical 
writer of the present time. 
@ The most perfect series of maps in color ever pub- 
lished, showing the territorial growth, political changes, 
and general development of the United States. There is 
a full-page portrait of every President from Washington to 
Roosevelt, facsimile reproductions of rare 





manuscripts, state papers, and 








WE NOW OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of 
five volumes, all charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.00, and enter your name 
as a subscriber for both Harprr’s 
MaaazinE and Harper’s Bazar for 
one year, at no additional cost to 
you. If you do not like the books 
when they reach you, send them back 
at our expense and we will return the 
$1.00. If you do like them send us 
$1.00 every month, for eleven months. 


P.S.—Harper’s WEEKLY may be 
substituted for HaARPER’s MAGAZINE. 





HARPER 
& BROTHERS 

Franklin Square, 

New York 
Gentlemen :—Please send me, 
all charges prepaid, A HIS- 
TORY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE, Five Volumes, Cloth 
Binding, subject to ten days’ ap- 
proval, and also enter my subscrip. 
tion to both HARPER’s MAGAZINE and 


and Harper's Bazar for one year, for 


which I inclose $1.00 and agree to send 


governmental records, together 
with numerous illustrations 
by Pyle, Remington, Fenn, 

Chapman, Christy, 


you $1.00 a month until the total price, 
many ot ers $12.00, is paid, if the books are pted 
se by me. Ws 
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Ml ARE YOU CARELESS ABOUT FLOUR? 


It is easy to be a little 
careless in ordering 
and on the other hand 
so very easy to get the 
kind that is unquestion- 
ably superior to all 
other brands 


Back in the early 
Seventies, the Wash- 
burn Mills began grind- 
ing flour with the idea 
that a very superior 
quality would bring to 
them a great number of 
satisiied customers 
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40,000,000 packages 
of flour distributed to 
customers annually 
speak for the success of 
this “quality idea” 


Don’t be careless 


Order GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO’S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


‘Have your boy or girl send 4c for postage and receive a little sack of Gold Medal Flour 
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Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 





